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SINGLE COPIES FIFTEEN CENTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $150 PER YEAR. 











GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., President. JOHN CALDWELL 


, Treasurer. T. W. WELSH, Superintendent. 
W. W. CARD, Secretary. H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Agent. 8. H. Kesistan 


SPRAGUE, t Secretary, om 


TES WastiIvnrerztovuUse Arr BRAS co.. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE q 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake, ~ 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is instantaneous; it can be operated from any car in ~ 
train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT surrs 
on the apparatus sold them, FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. % 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form | 


practically one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low | Pee The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increaaed speed possible with perfect 7 
safety, will repay the cost of its application within a very short time. ‘ 
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SLIGO SOLLIING MILLS. JULIAN L. YALE, 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., 4 
come ete Railway Equipment ; 

sais kane yal meas and Supplies, 7 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. a 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. af 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 


No. 101 St. Clair St., a 
CLEVELAND, - - a 
“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. OnIG® 


‘nro teste see won.| THE NATIONAL REFINING C0, 


¢ ___ QUALITY OUR SPECIALTY. HOMO STEEL BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. REFINERS oF 
BOILER HEADS ANO FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


PETROLEUM. | 
FReD.C.WEIR'S: Se Beitveud Olle dé Seublaity, % 
Se ae Srup Hiei se a Siguange! Valve Engine & Car Oilsof the Finest Grades 
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. Switch Fixtures 


eae RACES. ¥ ! 
ino y RAIL BR ACES-( | "Correspondence solicited. 
OFFICES: 


Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 











THE CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON (CO, | 


CLT SLAITD, OFTO. 








PRESSED WROUGHT IRON. OPEN TURN BUCKLES. 


ALL KINDS OF FORGING. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR 
Cars, Bridges, Buildings, 
Turntables, Derricks, Cranes,&c. 


Adopted as Standard AND CITY FORGE ¢ [RON : 


In Specifications of Majority of all Rail- SOME ADT. 
roads in the United States, including 


nearly all Great Trunk Lines. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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THOMAS COCHRAN, Jr. SILAS B. WALSH. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


ST. PAUL, DULUTH, 
Gilfillan Block. Exchange Building. 


NEW YORK, 
18 Wall Street. 


General Financial Agents, 


-DEALERS IN-— 


Bonds, Morteages and Negotiable Securities, 


—_—_—_ AND NEGOTIATORS OF 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 














REASONABLE. 


There is no question as to the ex- 
cellence of first mortgages on prop- 
erty well selected in the cities of St. 
Paul and Duluth. One is the capital 
of Minnesota, the other the lake port 
for the Northwest—the limit of fresh 
water navigation—the transfer point 
between two oceans. 








NATURAL. 


The smaller the amount of the 
loan, the less abundant the security, 
the further from the business center, 
the higher the rate per cent. We ad- 
vise investors to examine and approve 
the security first; then to inquire 
what rate the investment pays. Avoid 
unusually high rate loans. 


‘estimate (not the borrower’s estimate) 














TRUE. 


Our mortgages are first liens, do 
not exceed forty-five per cent. of owr 


of the property’s value after personal 
and careful inspection, run three 
years, five years, ten years, draw in- 
terest at 5 to 8 per cent., payable semi- 
annually—always net to the lender. 








DIN Go LO LA 


always on hand, furnished with no delay the moment a loan is approved and title found perfect. If you wish to borrow money for 
legitimate purposes and can offer proper security, we have it to lend---try us. If you wish to lend money on bond and mortgage, 
ask us what securities we have to offer, and examine them carefully for yourself before accepting---such is our method of doing busi- 
ness. Write to us for fuller information; we have been in this business in Minnesota for twenty years and have a business reputa- 
tion the nature of which you can easily ascertain. 


a siniesae 


COCHRAN & WALSH, COCHRAN & WALSH, COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Duluth, Minn. 18 Wall St., N. ¥. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


W. E. LUCAS, Manager. S. B. WALSH, Resident Partner. 

















IN PRESS... 


Publications Relating to the Great Northwest, 
consisting of Guide Books and Souvenir 
Albums of Cities, Scenery, etc. 


Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington Territory, Oregon, California, British 
Columbia and Alaska. Over 5,000 miles of territory accurately 
Illustrated and Described in rotation. 


NO ADVERTISING MATTER INSERTED. 


Ready, March ist, 1889, 


“The Great Northwest.” 


Complete Guide book of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and its allied lines, covering territory from 
the East to the Pacific Coast, with maps of the ‘‘Won- 
derland Route.” Contains 348 pages descriptive 
matter; forty-two full page illustrations. Flexible 


cloth, map insert, price, $1.00. 


Grand Tour | Yellowstone 
National Park. 


Album contains eighty views in the ‘*World’s Won- 
derland,” engraved by Chas. Frey, Frankfort, 


Germany. Guide, 114 pages descriptive matter; 
twenty-one illustrations and map of the Park. Album 
in Gilt Stamped Leatherette binding. Guide, heavy 
illustrated paper covers. Album and Guide com- 


plete; price, $1.00. 





Gt SUS 


Official Guide Yellowstone 
National Park, 


Containing Routes, Rules and Regulations. Pocket 
edition, Flexible cloth, map insert; issued annually, 


April 1st; price, 75 cents. 


NoteE—The above works will not be printed on 
blotting paper, nor will it require a Lick telescope to 
distinguish the views and illustrations. Albums will 
consist of first-class, distinct work, with sheets of 
paper between pages to prevent views from rubbing 
while in transit. Guides will be printed on super 
calendar paper, large clear type and maps on bond 
paper. For sale by newsdealers, book sellers and 
stationers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price in post- 
office order, express order, draft or registered letter. 
Send for descriptive circular giving list of views, illus- 


trations, ete. Trade price list on application. 


+ SQ EK 





Copyrighted in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France and Germany. 


“Northern Pacific Tour,” 


From the Lakes and Mississippi River to the Pa- 
cific, Puget Sound and Alaska. Album contains 
seventy-six views, engraved by Chas. Frey, Frank- 
fort, Germany. Guide, ninety-four pages descriptive 
Album in Gilt 


Stamped Leatherette binding, with embossed por- 


matter; twenty-four illustrations. 


traits of Jay Cooke, Henry Villard and Thos. F. 
Oakes. Guide, heavy illustrated paper covers. Album 
and Guide complete; price, $1.00. 


TO DEALERS: 


We furnish free of charge hangers, 14x22, in ten 
colors, as follows: Grand Tour Yellowstone Park, 
“OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER AT SUNRISE.” Northern 
Pacific Tour, ‘‘SUNSET ON THE PACIFIC, SHOWING 
TILLAMOOK RocK AND LIGHT HOUSE NINETEEN 


MILES SOUTH COLUMBIA RIVER BAR.” 


That acme of modern railway equipment, “THE DAILY OVERLAND VESTIBULED LIMITED,” now 


ploughs the plains where buffalo roamed five years ago. 


To those that have the means and do not take 


advantage of the opportunity now presented—that of witnessing the greatest picturesque panorama— 
“THE GREAT NORTHWEST,” we say life is not worth living. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


W. C. RILEY, Publisher, 
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Superb Train Service, 
(,ood Connections, Fast Time 


AND 
CAN ALL BE SECURED BY TAKING THE 





NORTHERN 
PACIFIC R. R. 


BETWEEN THE EAST AND 


Dakota, Manitoba, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
Territory, British Columbia, Oregon 
and California. 


This is the “YELLOWSTONE PARK AND DINING CAR ROUTE.” 


The Northern Pacific Railroad is the short line to Helena, Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland, Ore.; is the only line 
running Pullman Sleeping Cars to Fergus Falls, Grand Forks, Grafton, Winnipeg, Fargo, Helena and Butte City, 
and is the only line reaching Jamestown, Bismarck, Miles City, Billings, Bozeman, Missoula, Spokane Falls, Tacoma 
and Seattle. 


Pullman Sleepers, Dining Cars and Free Colonist Sleepers on Express 
Trains Daily. 


This Line Offers Special Attractions to California Tourists. 





For full information concerning rates, time, etc., call on or address your nearest ticket agent, any traveling passenger agent of this company, or 


CELAS. S&S. EELEl, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, N. P. R. R., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


C. E. STONE, Passenger and Ticket Agent, 173 East Third Street, St. Paul, or Union Depot. 
G. F. MceNEILL, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 19 Nicollet Block, or Union Depot, Minneapolis. 








N making investments we are conservative, yet aggressive. It has always been our policy in buying lands 

to make selections where improvements are sure to go, and then use forcible means to develop that district. 

Our business is therefore not a specutative one, but on the sound basis of buying available city property. 

getting people by various enterprising means to build upon and otherwise improve it, and the purchaser of lots 

thus reaps the profits which naturally arise from the convertion of an unoccupied suburban district into one 
with graded streets, transportation facilities, and dotted with attractive modern houses. 


People are coming to St. Paul so fast that it becomes necessary to provide accommodations for them, and to 
accomplish this new lands must be laid out from time to time, more frequently than in older Eastern cities, to give 
them lots on which to build homes. We are interested in several of these, which we call ‘‘Parks” or “Additions,” 
and they afford the most desirable residence localities of our city. With the increase, year by year, in the 
number of buildings comes an increase in the value of lots and those who invest their money in such places are 
certain to make handsome profits. , 

We sell lots at various prices, as low as $200, according to the desirability of location. The terms of payment 
are usually one-third or one-half cash and the balance payable in a number of annual installments, or all cash 
as best suits the purchaser. We are just organizing two new syndicates for the purchase and development of 
valuable land. Those who prefer it to buying lots can take an undivided interest in one of these. . 

Business property is also looked after by us, and we have listed for sale some of the best sites in the city at 
prices which will give in rents a good interest on the money invested to those who buy and build. 

In no case where we have purchased and developed property for clients have we returned to them a profit of 
less than thirty per cent., and in many instances the increase has been much greater than this. 
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EGBERT G. HANDY’S 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


= Bp-—-— 


WE ARE PAYING ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MORTGAGE LOAN DEPARTMENT. 


Making loans in either large or small amounts on first-class mortgage security at from six to eight per cent. 
interest, according to the location of the property offered as security; residence properity paying seven and 
eight per cent., and business property paying six per cent. 

An experience of nearly four years has enabled us to gain a knowledge of values. During this period we 
have made no losses for our clients and have undertaken no foreclosures. Our loans are made at no cost to 
the lender, the borrower discharging all such obligations. We furnish a complete abstract of title; a mortgage 
deed and mortgage note with coupon interest notes attached, coupons payable semi-annually. The insurance 
policies assign to the mortgagee as his interest may appear and an attorney’s certificate as to title; or as to the 
latter we can furnish a policy of insurance issued by the St Paul Real Estate Title Insurance Co. The latter 
we especially commend as furnishing absolute guaranty against loss by reason of failure or defect in the title to 
property mortgaged. 


If further information is desired we shall be much pleased to furnish it. 
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25 CENTS PER COPY. 


TERMS :{ $1.50 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 








ST. PAUL’S GROWTH IN 1888. 


The year 1888 was a quiet year in all branches of 
business—not a year of stagnation by any means, 
and not a year of reaction, but a year of normal, nat- 
ural progress, not accelerated by any special stimu- 
lus. Figuratively speaking, the city slackened its 
pace from a run to a fast, steady walk. It was get- 
ting its breath for a newrace. The old pace was too 
rapid to be kept up for a long time. 

Apart from the working of natural laws, which 
prevent cities as well as 
individuals from always 





great that not even a year of general depression 
could check her advance. Population has increased 
not less than 25,000; wholesale trade has made de- 
cided gains in volume; new manufactures have been 
established and old ones have increased their product; 
the building record surpasses that of the best year 
of rapid expansion; the traffic of the most important 
railroads shows a marked gain, indicating a steady 
development of the territory which sustains the city. 
This is most marked on the roads reaching out into 
new regions in the farther West. 





the comfort of living and improves the facilities for 
transacting business, has gone forward in a liberal 
and creditable manner. On these lines of action St. 
Paul has made long strides during the year just 
closed. 

The facilities for suburban and inter-urban transit 
were greatly improved. The roads running between 
the Twin Cities put on more trains, and roads pass- 
ing through new suburban villages found it necessary 
to run frequent accommodation trains to carry the 
new passenger traffic. The entire circle of pretty 





rushing forward with- 
out breathing-spells or 
periods of comparative 
repose, there were 
special causes in 1888 
to make the year one 
of business calm. The 
Presidential election 
always checks expan- 
sion and interferes with 
enterprise, by turning 
men’s minds away from 
business problems and 
fixing them on political 
strife. Then the grow- 
ing seriousness of the 
questions of railway 
management, the inter- 
ference of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, 
the attempts of State 
commissions to make 
arbitrary rates without 
reference to the cost of 
service, have had the 
effect of checking rail- 
way building and con- 
centrating the attention 
of the ablest railway 
men on the protection 
of the property already 
invested in transporta- 
tion system, so that 
they have not given 
much attention to the 
development of new 
fields for traffic. Very 
little new construction 
was done in the territory directly tributary to St. Paul 
and, that little was for the completion of short lines 
already well under way. 

Nevertheless, in the face of these adverse influ- 
ences, St. Paul has made an excellent record of 
growth, as can be seen by the statistics given in the 
following articles. Her advantages are so manifest, 
and her inherent yitality and business energy are 80 
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ST. PAUL.—CABLE TRAIN DESCENDING 


Meanwhile the process of putting the new city into 
city-like shape, by which we mean the paving of 
streets in the central districts, the grading of streets 
in outlying districts, the building of sewers, the lay- 
ing of water-mains, the construction of new side- 
walks and the replacing of the old ones with better 
material, the extension and improvement of the 
lighting system—in short everything that enhances 
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suburban residences and manufacturing towns which 
lie within a radius of ten miles from the center of 
the metropolis participated in the advance of the cen- 
ter from which they derive their life and prosperity. 

The real estate market, which is more an index of 
the expectations of a city than of its actual rate of 
progress, was quiet throughout the year, with many 
sales for immediate improvement and few for specu- 
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lation. Prices did not sag down noticeably from the 
high figures of the recent boom period. Old dealers 
themselves were surprised at the firmness of values. 
The prediction that a large amount of unimproved 
property would be thrown upon the market by buy- 
ers not able to make the deferred payments were not 
verified. Opportunities to pick up bargains were 
exceedingly rare. Nobody was willing to part with 
his lots for less than the price he paid and a good 
profit added. At the same time, the dullness of the 
market so far as speculative demand was concerned 
caused hundreds of holders to put buildings on their 
lots in order to get a revenue from their investments, 
who would not have done so had it been easy to use 
their money in buying and selling and making quick 
turns. There can be no doubt that the city is the 
gainer by many hundreds of dwellings and business 
structures which would not have been built had there 
been an active, speculative real estate market, in 


of proportions that would have excited admiration in 
the earlier days of the city’s progress, have been put 
up for retail trade both in the central districts and in 
the numerous outlying local business centers, but 
they are hardly noticed now that we are growing ac- 
customed to the towering architecture of the modern 
palaces of banking, insurance and journalism. Nu- 
merous dwellings of the first class, costing from ten 
to fifty thousand dollars have been erected, and 
thousands of pretty homes of modest cost. St. Paul 
may well feel proud of its building record for 1888. 
WHOLESALE TRADE. 

Although the year was not one of expansion in 
general business and was marked by no special new 
movement, the jobbing sales of the St. Paul merchants 
showed a very gratifying gain on the total for 1887. 
The aggregate for 1888 was $130,071,700, a gain of 
about $33,000,000 over the figure of the preceding 





year. This result is all the more remarkable when 


suburbs, where most of the new manufacturing enter- 
prises are located, there were twenty-two new con- 
cerns established during 1888, employing 2,237 per- 
sons. The total product of all the factories in the 
city and suburbs for the year was $51,721,254, as 
against $35,713,314 for 1887. In this total the pack- 
ing and slaughtering houses, a very recent industry 
in St. Paul, stand for a total value of product of $9,- 
996,100. Important new industries are distilling, the 
making of electrical apparatus and supplies, tobacco 
manufacturing and! the making of lubricating oil. 
During the next year steam will be furnished through- 
out the central district of the city by underground 
pipes from a boiler house and will be available for a 
multitude of minor manufacturing industries which 
require but little room and small power for their 
machinery. ‘There are excellent openings for the es- 
tablishment here of such enterprises. St. Paul is only 
in the beginning of her career as a manufacturing city. 








BUSINESS CENTER OF ST. PAUL, AS SEEN FROM THE CAPITOL 


which money could have been easily and rapidly 
made. The best building period of a city’s growth is 
rarely the period of the most vehement speculation in 
vacant lots. 


ST. PAUL’S RECORD FOR 1888. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 

St. Paul expended for new buildings during the 
year 1888 the enormous total of $14,086,154. This 
sum was more than $3,000,000 in excess of the record 
of 1887, which led that of 1886 by over $2,000,000. 
It is a noteworthy fact that by far the greater part of 
the expenditures for construction during the year just 
closed was for large business edifices and handsome 
Especially noticeable is the erection of 
superb fire-proof structures, like the Germania In- 
surance building, the Puritan and Arcade blocks, the 
Pioneer Press building and the New York Life In- 
surance building. These magnificent edifices worth- 


homes. 


ily typify the solidity and magnitude of the business 





interests of the city. 


Many excellent business houses 





we consider that the wheat crop was a partial failure 
in a large part of the country tributary to St. Paul 
and that the settlement of new regions within the 
trade radius of the city made but slow progress. The 
gain was the outcome of the natural growth of popu- 
lation in the Northwest and of the enterprising efforts 
of our merchants to occupy more thoroughly territory 
but partially covered by them heretofore. The in- 
crease in the number of wholesale houses was from 
501 in 1887 to 578 in 1888, but of the seventy-seven 
new concerns sixteen are in the commission business 
and thirty-three come under miscellaneous headings, 
no new houses having been established in the seven 
leading lines of trade. All the old houses in these 
lines have, however, largely increased their sales. 
The reports of heaviest increase come from coal, 
which shows a gain of about fifty per cent.; groceries, 
twenty per cent., or $2,600,000; dry goods, $1,800,000 
and lumber, $1,200,000. 
MANUFACTURING. 

The manufacturing interests of the city show the 

most striking record of growth. Including the near 





BUILDING. 





THE RAILROADS. 

The total number of miles of new track laid in 
country tributary to St. Paul and Minneapolis by all 
the companies doing business in the Northwest is 
683.88, reported by the companies themselves as 
follows: 

Miles. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba....... ........... 32149 
Ee ere a ey nee 73.00 
IS cd hah Coe ee dak x45 sv canals 76.80 
ee I I skie 6.cc.5 gaseddesinkdes ec aeeiee cueina 
OEE TE APONTE NES 68.30 
Chicago & Northwestern............................. 88.19 
SPINE AP BOE II ook vin s sc ciersdecescsacaces 21.00 
Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City..................... 19.10 
I intika eben paca se eipciadeet ae pi i Aletta 683.88 

- IE ee ee om en He PRE nye ace 3,533.96 

By States, this mileage has been distributed as 
follows: 

PN 5c dakitharncwavendtnddiceddnlbadncesusmebee 235.88 
NS 66th onenebaducscadaucawaske semeusilese unwanted 154.88 
RE sa oe Pe ne Seas 81.23 
TOON TURIN o.oo. 5 cisicdsccccccaccce soseccse 45 90 
PD .ktcdthdintcddbed utes pases tien iikseeNedakehiee sts 22.00 
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WISCONSIN... «+++ 1. c ee cee eee cece teen eee neeenneneees 70.26 
MichigaMm. .....2--0006 cssscees secceeeteeseccccccccscees 32.19 
Province Of Mamitoba.................ceeeeee eee eceee es 66.00 
MISSOUPI.......2000cccccccccctecccccccccsnsesesess tieeace 19.10 

NOD «csc ccnece+6 sttierseueSl buss cane sasieeee deena 683.88 


Receipts of merchandise by rail showed an increase 
of 3,385 car loads over 1887 and shipments of mer- 
chandise an increase of 2,556 car loads. Eight mil- 
lions of outgoing and incoming passengers passed 
through the Union Depot in St. Paul during 1888. 
The number of trains arriving and leaving daily is 
220, of which fifty-six are through and 164 local trains. 

BANKING. 

The banking clearances for 1888 aggregated $192,- 
811,776. ‘This was a slight falling off from 1887, 
owing to three causes, the almost total cessation of 
real estate specwative movements, in which a great 
dea] of money changed hands again and again when 
the real estate boom was at its height, the small 
wheat crop and the unfavorable conditions of a Presi- 
dential year. The bank transactions for regular 
trade increased, but those connected with speculative 
ventures of ali kirds were very small. 

The following statement shows the leading features 

St. Paul banking business during 1888: 
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CITY IMPROVEMENTS, 

The work of developing and improving the city by 
street paving, sewer construction, bridges, etc., per- 
formed under the direction of the municipal authori- 
ies, has kept pace with that done in buildings and 
general business by the citizens of St. Paul. The 


following table is a condensed statement of the city 
improvements of the year 1888: 


Streets graded, 32.64 miles.:............ pee aad £445,189 18 
BASES GOO, BAS Ms os. 5 cvicecesiicassveseses . 478,430 00 
Sewers constructed, 17 miles..........ccceceeeee 466,635 57 
Sidewalks laid, GE WMO eeocacc. cscccccccc-covcees 199,056 63 
Bridges constructed.............. ulna) wineninceneae 177,637 07 
Street cleaning and repairing.... .............. 380,000 00 
DORIS CNG io. 6 scioidicin. Katie tncdcnwassesbenccs 39.897 22 

Expended by Water Board. ..........000cve0.cces 410,885 47 

skids sie tigashanenenatcanadecesss niga $2,597,681 14 


The most important construction work now in pro- 
gress is the high bridge over the Mississippi River, 
from Smith Avenue to Mohawk Avenue, which will 
be one of the longest and loftiest viaducts in the 
world, being 2,770 feet in length and 200 feet above 
low water mark. It passes over a considerable dis- 
trict of the city, along the eastern bank of the river 
and reaches the crest of the bluff on the West Side. 
Its total cost will be $478,203. The Wabasha bridge 
is being rebuilt, and a new bridge at the foot of 
Broadway has been authorized by popular vote and 
will be begun next spring. 

REAL ESTATE. 

There were over 6,000 transfers of real estate made 
in the city during 1888, as shown by the records in 
the office of Register of Deeds, the consideration ag- 
gregating $21,500,000. Deeds pertaining to South St. 
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ST. PAUL BUILDING OF THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE CO., COR. FOURTH AND MINNESOTA STS. 
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NEW ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS BUILDING, CORNER FOURTH AND ROBERT STREETS. 
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THE RAILWAY APPROACHES TO ST. PAUL, AS SEEN FROM DAYTON’S BLUFF. 


Paul lots and land, filed with the Register of Deeds 
of Dakota County at Hastings, aggregate in their 
considerations above $3,000,000, so that the entire 
transfer considerations for real estate that has been 
bought and sold in the city and its suburbs during 
the twelve months will foot up at a figure something 
like $25,000,000. The highest price paid was for the 
Pioneer Press site on the corner of Robert and 
Fourth Streets—$1,283 per front foot, and the next 
highest was for sixty feet on the north side of East 
Seventh Street, near Sibley—$1,255 per front foot. 
Several sales of business property have been made 
at $1,000 per front foot. The Germania Insurance 





Company paid $937.50 per front foot for its lot on the 
corner of Minnesota and Fourth. The highest price 
paid for residence property was $500 per front foot, 
for lots on Summit Avenue. On desirable residence 
streets in the best part of the city, the range of 
prices is from $100 to $200 per foot front. Lots on 
Summit Terrace were sold for the latter figure. A 
large part of the transfers of the year were for im- 
mediate improvement. 
POPULATION. 

A conservative estimate of population, based on 
the city directory published last summer, gives St. 
?aul 200,000 inhabitants. If we were to use the 


WINTER LIFE IN ST. PAUL.—A SNOW-SHOE CLUB ON THE'IMARCH. 





multiple three to convert directory names into actual 
population we should arrive at a total of over 225,- 
000. This multiple is generally employed, but the 
United States census returns show that it is usually 
too high for cities where a very active and thorough 
directory canvass is made. Next year Uncle Sam 
will get to work and show us our exact figures. 
Meanwhile we are entirely within the mark in claim- 
ing a population of a round 200,000. In 1850 there 
were only 840 souls in St. Paul. In 1860 the census 
found only 10,600. By 1880 the population had in- 
creased to 41,000. The gain of the present decade 
will be fully 500 per cent. 
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FOREIGN-BORN PEOPLE IN ST. PAUL. 


The Germans are our most numerous foreign-born 
element. They support nineteen churches, a fact 
which is perhaps the best evidence of their numeri- 
cal strength available until the next United States 
census is taken. Probably half of them belong to no 
church, being rationalists or agnostics in their ways of 
thinking on the problems of the universe. The Ger- 
mans maintain a large and able newspaper, the 
Volkszeitung, (the English of which would be Peo- 
ple’s Journal) and three weekly papers. They are 
strongly represented in the wholesale trade of the 
city, in its banking, its manufactures, its retail busi- 
ness and its mechanic trades. The West Side and 
the West Seventh Street district are their local strong- 
holds. They are not as clannish in politics as some 
other foreign elements, and while proud of their 
language and literature they read the American pa- 
pers and acquire American ideas and American ways 
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in which physical and intellectual development are 
combined, may be seen at the Turner Hall, with its 
gymnasium and its concert hall and theater. The 
Turner Verein, having leased its old building to the 
People’s Theater, has about completed a new brick 
structure of larger dimensions and much better 
adapted to its special uses. The Germans don’t like 
to face the fact that they are losing their language 
here in their new home, but this result is only a ques- 
tion of time with the young generation. The chil- 
dren attend the public schools and soon come to 
speak English with more ease than they do their 
mother-tongue. German is a much more difficult 
language to handle than English, being complicated 
in its grammar and construction, although simple and 
almost phonetic in its orthography. Give a child the 
choice between the two languages, and while he may 
understand German tolerably well, he will express 
himself clumsily in it, with a mixture of English 
words, and will talk English if his German parents 






















































filled almost exclusively with their people. They 
are Irish in patriotic memories and sentiment and in 
their earnest desire to see Ireland win the right of 
self-government, but they are thorough-going Ameri- 
cans in all other regards. 

The Scandinavians come next. in order of numbers. 
Among themselves ‘they are divided into Swedes, 
Norwegians and Danes, but the average American 
lumps them all together. Danes and Norwegians 
read the same books and newspapers and speak the 
same language with only a few idiomatic differ- 
ences, but Swedish is another language, as different 
from ‘‘Dansk” and ‘‘Norsk” as Holland Dutch is 
from German. The Swedes have five churches in St. 
Paul, and the Danes and Norwegians eight. Hem- 
landet is the weekly newspaper of the Swedes and 
Der Nordvesten of the Norwegians and Danes. The 
Chicago Skandinaven (Norwegian) issues a special 
Northwestern edition in St. Paul, and the Swedes 
have a Lutheran religious weekly called Skaffaren 
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A MUSIC HALL OVERLOOKING THE MISSISSIPPR ST. PA 


of living, with the exception of Sabbatarian and pro- 
hibition opinions and customs. As a class they hold 
to the old world view of the healthfulness of beer, 
and believe it to be no sin to listen to music in pub- 
lic halls on Sunday or attend dramatic performances. 
A favorite summer evening resort of the Germans is 
a certain pavillion overhanging the Mississippi, in 
the heart of the city, from which there are superb 
outlooks up and down the river. There you may 
drink beer from Munich, or Pilsen, or Berlin, as well 
as from Milwaukee or St. Louis, and there, while 
listening to the orchestra and eating your Frank- 
furter Wurst mit Kren, or your Hamburger Steak, 
you can well imagine yourself in some popular re- 
sort on the Rhine or the Elbe. To see quite another 
phase of German-American life, go on Sunday morn- 
ing to one of the big Lutheran or Evangelical 
churches, note the strict and pious decorum of man- 
ners, and if you understand the language, remark 
the old-fashioned orthodoxy of the pulpit teachings; 
or drop into the big stone Catholic church near the 
market when mass is being said and look at the vast 
crowd of kneeling worshippers. Still another phase, 





or playmates understand that language. “Thought- 
ful, observant Germans are beginning to recognize 
that their speech is only kept alive in America by the 
constant arrival of immigrants, who at first know 
nothing of English, and that it is doomed to extinc- 
tion as soon as this Teutonic influx ceases. 

Next to the Germans the Irish form the most popu- 
lous element of foreign birth, but as there is no lan- 
guage difference to distinguish them, other than the 
melodious Hibernian accent, which grows less 
and less distinct with years of American resi- 
dence, they are rarely thought of as foreign people 
save on St. Patrick’s day, when their love of the 
Green Isle asserts itself with music and banners. 
The Irish are represented conspicuously in the job- 
bing trade, in banking, railroading, manufactures and 
in all fields of industry. They furnish several promi- 
nent lawers and no end of politicians. Their natural 
gift of oratory makes them prominent on the stump 
in party contests. They have no distinctive organs 
in journalism, and support no churches that are 
peculiarly Irish, although the Catholic churches, 
where the English language is used in sermons, are 
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Scandinavians are to be found in all branches of re- 
tail business and in all the mechanic trades. They 
furnish the largest share of the common labor and 
the domestic service of the city. They are well rep- 
resented at the bar of all the courts, in the Legisla- 
ture and in State and local offices. They American- 
ize rapidly, soon learn to speak English readily and 
with but a slight foreign accent, and form one of the 
most valuable elements of the city’s composite popu- 
lation. 

French-Canadians were among the first settlers of 
St. Paul, and they are an important element in the 
city of to-day. The tie of language holds them 
closely together. They support a Catholic churchon 
Wabasha Street and have a weekly newspaper called 
Le Canadien. They entertain no sort of affection 
for the English flag, although their ancestors have 
lived under it for nearly two centuries, but are as 
thoroughly French in their ideas and sympathies as. 
though they had just emigrated from the land of the 
tri-color. Most of these people are mechanics and 
small trades-folk, but they have some notable repre- 
sentatives in the larger business interests of the city. 
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WINTER LIFE IN 


English Canadians are probably much more nu- | 


merous than their French compatriots, but as they 
speak the English language with no distinguishing 
accent and mingle in the social and business cur- 
rents of American life, they can hardly be classed as 
a distinct factor in the population. You may trade 
with a Canadian druggist or grocer for years without 
suspecting that he is not of American birth. Cana- 
dians differ from citizens of European orgin in one 
important respect—they seem to have no tie of pa- 
triotic sentiment drawing them to the land of their 
nativity. This is no doubt because they were born 
in a dependency instead of in an independent na- 











corner vendors of fruit and 
pea-nuts. 

The colored people cannot 
well be spoken of as a foreign 
element. They are surpris- 
ingly numerous, considering 
how remote St. Paul is from 
the South, and they appear to 
flourish as well here in our 
cold Northern clime as in any 
of the Southern cities. By oc- 
cupation they are for the most 
part barbers or hotel waiters. 
Many of them own real estate 
and their general financial 
prosperity is shown by their 
support of a weekly newspaper 
devoted to the interests of their 
race—a creditable sheet called 
the Western Appeal. 





ST. PAUL AS A RESIDENCE 
CITY. 





What are the natural con- 
ditions and the artificial im- 
provements that make a large 
city especially desirable as a 
place of residence and to what 
extent does St. Paul possess 
these advantages? The first 
and best of all conditions is 
healthfulness. Cities differ 
widely in this respect. Look 
at the comparative mortality 
tables and you will find a death 
rate in cities of over 200,000 
inhabitants of from fifteen in 
a thousand annually to as high 
as thirty. ‘That is to say the 
chances of death in a year for 
each inhabitant are twice 
as great in some cities as in 
others. A sensible man, hav- 
ing his choice of a home, would 
naturally select a place where 
the probability of long life for 
himself and the members of 
his family are the best. Most 
people are held down by cir- 
cumstances to the places where 
their business and home life 
first began, but there are many 
who have the freedom of choice 
and who intelligently seek 
new locations where the sur- 
roundings will be more favor- 
able to health and fortune. 
To all such we say that there 
is no city of its size in the 
world that has a better mor- 
tality record or better condi- 
tions for healthful living while 
life lasts than St. Paul. The 
death rate here is only 12.15 
in a thousand, as compared 














IN THE SUBURBS. 


ST. PAUL.—A DRIVE 


tion, having a long and proud history back of it and 
a literature of its own. One of our greatest railway 
enterprises is managed by Canadians and one of our 
great newspapers is edited by a gentleman born in 
one of the Maritime Provinces of the Dominion. 

The Bohemians are sufficiently numerous to sup- 
port a chureh and so are the Poles, but they do 
not make much of a figure in the life of the me- 
Their favorite quarter of the city is the ex- 
treme western end, close to the river. The French 
affiliate with the French Canadians. The Scotch 
have their St. Andrew’s Society and their Burns 
festivals. Italy is represented chiefly by the street 


tropolis. 





with the following figures in 
other cities: Milwaukee, 18.43; 
Chicago, 18.70; St. Louis, 
18.70; Cincinnati, 18.37; In- 
dianapolis,15.05; Pittsburg, 19; San’ Francisco, 19 
Brooklyn 21.59; Boston, 22.40; New York, 25.53; 
New Orleans 26.57. 

Why is St. Paul so remarkably healthy? There are 
four main reasons—good natural drainage, good 
sewerage, good water and a good climate. Let us 
look at these in detail. The city is built upon terraces 
and hills on both sides of the Mississippi River. It 
has no dead levels where water stagnates and the 
germs of malarial disease lurk and breed. The rain 
fall and the melting snows flow quickly into the 
river, down the slopes of the hills and terraces and 
through numerous ravines, and in this swift flow is 
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carried off the deposit of mud and filth which accumu- 
lates on the surface of the streets of every large city 
from the constant traffic passing over them. Nature 
washes our streets clean and the river carries away 
the refuse. The Mississippi runs with a strong cur- 
rent past the city. It has just leaped over the lime- 
stone ledges of St. Anthony’s Falls and its current 
has been almost doubled by the inflow of the Minne- 
sota River, and it has not settled down to the leisurely 
pace it assumes a few miles below St. Paul. Thus it 
is a reliable carrier of all the sweepings and washings 
and drainage the city pours into it. Good sewerage 
has been for years the laudable ambition of our city 
government and money has been liberally spent upon 
this chief factor in the problem of good health con- 
ditions. The surface conformation of the city, while 
it has in many districts made the sewer system costly, 
has greatly aided in the rapid discharge of sewerage 
matter. 

Good water is another advantage of which St. Paul 
has the right to boast. We do not pump cur water 





frequent, unclouded skies and crisp, snappy air with 
dry snow covering the ground all the time, are the 
dominant weather characteristics. Minnesota springs 
begin late, but when they come they come in earnest, 
and not in a reluctant way, with sloppy, rainy, snowy 
weather, as in the East. And as for Minnesota 
autumns, they are glorious and perfect. Nothing can 
be said save in their praise, and they are often pro- 
longed, with their sunny days and starry nights, be- 
yond verge of the calendar winter. 

Next to healthfulness come facilities for comfort- 
able living, in the list of advantages which make 
a city a desirable place for residence, and under this 
head many things are to be considered. There is 
first, the matter of convenient local transit within the 
city limits and out to the suburbs. We have now in 
St. Paul fifty-six miles of street railway track and 
four and two-thirds miles of cable road with five and 
one-third more miles of cable under construction and 
to be finished next summer. Local trains, stopping at 
suburban stations, are run at short intervals on no 
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for food supplies. You can buy fish from the Pacific, 
the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes; 
fruit from Oregon, California, Florida and the West 
Indies; and game from the woods, prairies and 
moustains of the whole Northwest. Minnesota her- 
self furnishes deer, moose, elk, bear, and a dozen 
varieties of feathered game, besides the delicious 
white fish and trout from Lake Superior and the black 
bass of her myriad small lakes. 

Social advantages are another feature of life in a 
city which are not always commensurate with popula- 
tion. St. Paul is a true capital city, not alone in the 
political sense, as the seat of the State government of 
Minnesota, but in many other ways. It is the trade 
capital of the whole Northwest; it is the religious 
capital of one of the great Christian sects, being the 
residence of an archbishop; it is the military capital 
of all the country between Lake Superior and the 
Rocky Mountains, being the headquarters of General 
Ruger, who commands the military department. It 
is the focus of railway management for the North 





VIEW OF ST. PAUL FROM A. H. WILDER’S TERRACE, SUMMIT AVENUE. 


from the Mississippi, like our sister city, which drinks 
the drainage of a large part of her own territory and 
of all the towns up the river. St. Paul uses the water 
of a number of spring-fed lakes, whose shores are 
kept clean from all pollution. This water is free 
from vegetable and mineral matter and has an agree- 
able taste and a refreshing quality which only spring 
water possesses. Its purity has unquestionably much 
to do with the remarkable health of the city. 

Lastly we come to the matter of climate. Good 
drainage, good sewerage and good water give us im- 
munity from malaria and to a great degree from all 
the complaints known as germ diseases, which are 
propagated by living microbes in the system. “A 
favorable climate strengthens and invigorates the 
body and makes comparatively rare those ills of the 
breathing apparatus which are produced or aggravated 
by intense summer heats and by raw, chahgeable 
weather in spring, fall and winter. ‘ Minnesota sum- 
mers have a good deal of warm weather, but there is 
no debilitating quality in the atmosphere and the 
nights always admit of refreshing sleep. Minnesota 
winters are cold, clear and dry. Storms are not 





fewer than ten roads. People who prefer to live a 
little out of the city can have their choice between 
more than a score of pretty and progressive suburban 
villages. Street improvements in the city have made 
extraordinary progress during the last few years. 
There are now thirty miles of paved street, cedar 
blocks and asphalt being the two paving systems 
preferred. Of main sewer pipes there are eighty- 
three miles. Both gas and electric light are used for 
street lighting. In few cities are the streets so well 
cared for both in summer and winter. Dust is kept 
down by plentiful sprinkling and snow is removed 
from all the main thoroughfares by an army of shovel- 
ers and carts. 

As adjuncts to comfortable living should be men- 
tioned the hotels, two of which, the Ryan and the 
Merchants are esteemed by travellers as among the 
best in the country; the restaurants, which are nu- 
merous and various in quality and price of the eat- 
ables they offer, ranging in the cost of a meal all the 
way from twenty-five cents up to any sum which the 
extravagance of the rich epicure may be willing to 
pay. Our markets draw upon the whole continent 





west; it is the news center for the same vast region 
being the point where the press association gather 
and disseminate telegraphic news, and it is a social 
capital to a much wider extent than are the capital 
cities of most of the States, because it embraces in its 
social life and influence, not Minnesota alone but 
Montana and Dakota and to some degree Wisconsin 
and Iowa. The routes of travel between the East 
and the Northwest center here like many strings tied 
in a knot midway of their length and you are never 
surprised to meet at the club or at receptions or din- 
ners people of mark from any part of the conntry. It 
seems quite natural that they should, at one time or 
another, come to St. Paul. 

St. Paul has two theaters of the first class, the 
Grand Opera House and the People’s, one of the 
second or variety hall class, and a dime museum. 
Besides, the dramatic section of the Turner Society 
gives plays in the German language once a week dur- 
ing the winter and the active musical life of the city 
develops numerous concerts of a high order of merit. 
The system of public education has been pushed as 
far as in any old Eastern city; the school houses are 
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numerous and capacious, built of brick, with consider- 
able attention to architectural appearance and 
furnished with every health and educational ap- 
pliance that modern ingenuity has devised. In the 
near suburbs, reached by trains in fifteen minutes 
from the union depot, are two colleges, Hamline 
(Methodist) and Macalester, (Presbyterian) and a 
third is to be built this year by the German Methodists 
at St. Paul Park, six miles below the city. The 
State University is just beyond the St. Paul limits in 
the neighboring city of Minneapolis. Many denom- 
inational private and commercial schools supplement 
the public institutions. Then there are schools of 
short-hand, type-writing, telegraphy, music and danc- 
ing, art classes, Chatauqua cireles, a Young .Men’s 
Christian Association, with its reading room, library 
and lectures, a medical college, and teachers of every 
art, science and accomplishment that the complex life 
of our times has produced. We have an excellent 

ub, well-sustained by a membership of nearly 400, 











and owning and already enlarging its club house. The 
Minnesota Clnb is highly commended by visitors ac- 
customed to club life in Eastern cities, for the com- 
fort of its building, its social characteristics and for 
the superiority of its restaurant. A smaller club, the 
Wabasha, has a home of its own on “the Hill,” and 
furnishes a pleasant up-town evening resort for its 
members. 

We come, finally, to the element of beauty, in 
which cities differ more widely than in any other 
trait. Here St. Paul is pre-eminent. Where is there 
another city that offers so many superb landscape 
views? Look down from the brow of St. Anthony’s 
Hill, or from the hills on the West Side, or from those 
just beyond Central Park, or better still, from the 
famous Indian Mounds on Dayton’s Bluff, and what 
magnificent panoramas of river, town, woods and 
fields are unfolded at your feet! Take away the his- 
toric interest from foreign cities and not one of them 
offers as striking and fascinating a scene as these. In 
our own country the view of New York and its bay 
from the heights back of Jersey City is the only city 
outlook that can be compared with it. But in St. 





Paul you do not have to journey to some far suburb 
to enjoy these wide stretches of vision. There area 
hundred points on the rim of the encircling hills 
from which you can look out over the busy city in the 
basin below, with its bridges, its steamboats, its 
trains, its steeples and towering buildings, and beyond 
to the great sweep of the Mississippi from Fort Snel- 
ling to Newport, and the long curling line of its high 
green bluffs, dotted with whitesuburban homes. How 
much these inspiring views add to the pleasure of life 
the resident in St. Paul hardly realizes them until he 
goes away to some flat and monotonous city, with a 
checker-board system of streets stretching away into 
dusty and uninteresting distances. The returning 
traveller always comes home to St. Paul with a 
keener appreciation of the beauty of Minnesota’s 
capital. In no land can there be found a more health- 
ful and pleasant place for home life all the year round 
than the city that covers the hills at the head of 
navigation on the Mississippi. E. V. 8. 








A SECRET SONG. 


O snowbird! snowbird! 

Welcome thy note when mapie boughs are bare; 
Thy merry twitter, thy emphatic call, 

Like silver trumpets pierce the freezing air, 
What time the radient flakes begin to fall. 

We know thy secret when the day grows dim, 
Far from the homes that thou hast cheered so long, 

Thy chirping changes to a twiligbt hymn! 
O snowbird, snowbird, wherefore hide thy song? 


O snowbird! snowbird! 
It is a song of sorrow none may know, 
Anaching memory? Nay, too glad the note! 
Untouched by knowledge of our human woe, 
Clearly the crystal flutings fall and float. 
We hear the tender ecstasy, and cry: 
“Lend us thy gladness that can brave the chill!” 
Under the splendors of the winter sky, 


O snowbird, snowbird, carol to us still. 
—The Century. 
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MINNESOTA STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL. 


LAKE MINNEWAUKAN. 


In the fading sunset glimmer 

Seeks the shore an Indian maiden. 
Friendly branches shadow laden 
Bend where plashes in the swimmer. 
Yonder lurks a stately lover, 
Faithful watch about her keeping, 
With his glance the forest sweeping. 
Swift and light his footsteps hover. 
Hark! a startled cry resounding 
From the quiet water rises, 

All the silent night surprises— 
Through the bush the brave comes bounding. 
Out across the quiet water 

Long he gazes, hoping, fearing, 

For some form of terror peering, 
Far along the shore has sought her. 
Scarce a ripple paints the shimmer 
Of the moon uprising, glowing, 

O’er the lake her radiance throwing. 
Ne’er returns the dusky swimmer. 


“Minnewaukan’”’—spirit water— 
Indians name a lake and near it 
In the forest haunts a spirit, 
Staying for the chieftain’s daughter. 
W. B. MOER. 





WHEN THE COLD WIN’ COMES. 


It woan’ be long tell de col’ win’ comes, 
Wid its breaf so cuttin’ an’ keen, 

A blowin’ and whirlin’ de ole dry leaves 
Dat wuz once so putty an’ green. 


De ole hen’s chickens is all dun grown, 
An’ some o’ ’em’s l’arned ter crow. 

Dat sassy young dominicker’|l come down er peg 
W’en he freezes bof feet in de snow. 


De ole ’skovey duck will feel mighty bad 
W’en dar’s ice on de water by de mill, 

De po’ ole critter’ll hab ter wait fur er thaw 
’Fo’ she totes er lump o’ mud on her bill. 


De hogs squeal loud w’en de frost ginter fall, 
An’ll crowd one ernuder in de pen. 

One doan’ kere ef de udder gwinter freeze— 
Hogs da’s mighty like men. 


De leaves come ercross de ole grabeyard, 
W’en de col’ win’ r’ars an’ raves; 

Da whirls an’ rattles on de frozen groun’, 
Den settles in de sunken grabes. 


Da puts me in min’ o’ de chillen o’ de yearth, 
De mou’nful ’dition o’ us all; 
We’se fresh an’ green in de spring o’ de year— 
We’s blowed in de grave in the fall. 
Opiz‘P. REED 
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KR MID-WINTER’S TALE. 


A Reminiscence of the Last Carnival. 


‘‘Wa-wa-kou-kou— Wakouta! !” rang out a fresh, 
clear voice. An answering echo gave back the wild, 
musical call, with a scarcely perceptible difference. 

“That’s not a Wakouta,” said the first fresh voice, 
petulantly: ‘he hasn’t the twist. I believe it is a 
horrid Nushka, imitating our war-whoops. What is 
the punishment, Chief Walatula, among our tribe; 
that is, if we catch the offender?” 

“Fair squaw, I salute you. It is many decades 
since a brave went to the happy hunting grounds for 
a Similar breach of etiquette. I think, though, if my 
memory serves me, that jerking out the eye-lids by 
the roots, or unscrewing an arm, was considered a 
light punishment for the first offense.” 

“Oh aren’t you terrible,” protested several silvery 
voices. ‘*You were not called upon to go into de- 
tails,” pouted another voice. ‘‘We all know how 
noble the noble red man is!” 

“There, 1 told you it was a Nushka!” said the first 
voice. At the same instant, a lurid figure appeared 
over the top of the hill, struggling like a man on 
stilts, waving its arms wind-mill fashion, in attempt 
to locomote. 

‘‘What is he trying to do?” burst forth one of the 
Wakouta braves. 

‘Platting lots,” suggested another. 

*“} nonsense!” said a fair Wakouta, ‘the is walking 
on snow-shoes, for the first time.’”? A shout greeted 
this explanation. 

It was a gay party of Wakoutas, returning from 
the slide. The air was crisp and as full of spirits as 
a glass of Montebello. Under the electric light the 
gaunt bare limbs of the trees danced grotesque figures 
or the snow, which, powdery and sparkling like 
diamond dust, covered road and fence and house-top. 
It was a perfect night in mid-winter, and the delights 
of winter are only fully known to the dwellers of the 
North. 

The struggling snow-shoer at last came within ear- 
shot. He stopped, and, mirabile dictu, wiped the 
perspiration from his glowing brow. ‘Hello there! 
this is a warm night; only twenty-five degrees below. 
What you aw’ll a doin’ outhyer?” This was said with 
an inimitable southern accent, and with a smile broad 
enough to include the whole party. 

‘Look a hyah! Young--man--first--time—on--snow 
shoes,” said the chief, ‘‘You let our yell alone, we 
don’t pretend to be as aristocratic as the Nushkas, but 
we are strong in numbers and can take as many 
scalps as any tribe here.”’ He imagined that a look of 
disapproval flitted across the faces of his fair com- 
panions and added comically ‘‘Allow me to present 
Mr. Corin of Virginia, to the squaws of my party.” 
This raised a laugh in which all joined. 

Mr. Corin, after the irresistible manner of sons of 
the Sunny South, burst forth into extravagent com- 
pliments to the ladies. ‘‘How charming you all look! 


How blooming—!” ‘‘Yes,” said one of the young 
women, meditatively, ‘‘I imagine that my nose has a 
very bright bloom on it.” 











The air was really too 
sharp for quiet chatting 
and the party moved 
on; laughing gayly and 
shouting out their war- 
whoops at intervals, 
which reverted across 
the hills, reminding, 
perhaps, some of the 
fair early settlers of sav- 
age, frontier life, long 
ago. 

Mr. Corin walked near 
and talked to Miss East- 
ern, who was out West 
for the first time. ‘‘Do 
you like St. Paul?” she 
was saying to him. 
‘*‘Like it? I should say! 
I am sorry I didn’t come out here sooner. It is 
a wonderful city! such enterprise—such surpassing 
growth! Why I had only last week, some—” ‘“‘I 
suppose that you are a real estate man?” she in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Now: how did you know that?” he said 
faintly surprised by her clairvoyant powers. ‘‘I was 
just about to say, that I had some choice lots, only 
last week, which a friend of mine took. I hear that 
he has just sold them for double. You ought to in- 
vest, everybody does, here—ladies and all. Ihave 
got some property that would just suit you; very cen- 
tral—land a little low, but it could be filled up. Ina 
few years, it will be worth its weight in gold.” ‘‘I 
don’t believe I wish any this evening’ laughed Miss 
Eastern. ‘‘But won’t the value be rather inflated, 
when it gets to be worth its weight in gold?” ‘‘O! 
now, Miss Eastern, you know what I mean, but really 
you are so charming, I quite forgot what I was 
saying,” 

The party had divided itself, very naturally, into 
twos. At the crossing of two streets, ahead, the 
chief stood, awaiting the stragglers. ‘‘Attention, 
savages!”’ he commanded ‘At two Pp. M. to-morrow, 
we meet at Mrs. X—’s on Summit Avenue. Don’t be 
late—the float will start at 2:30 sharp. 

The chief saluted with a grimace and added: ‘‘Miss 
Eastern will be in the Mannheimer Block. All look 
out for her—we will give her three cheers and a war- 
whoop, as we pass by.” 

With cheerful good nights, they separated; two by 
two—then each two separated—lingeringly. Above, 
the blinking guardians of the night looked silently 
down, and quiet crept over the city. 

“T thought I wouldn’t go on parade to-day” said a 
familiar voice. Miss Eastern turned and recognized 
the snow-shoer of the night before. She was seated 
on the window ledge, watching, with interest, the 
merry crowd below. ‘‘Are you sure you are comfort- 
able? Don’t look at me that way; it quite breaks my 
heart!” Mr. Corin chatted on, commenting on the 
people, and occasionally sandwiching ina compliment 
which almost took his companion’s breath away. The 
procession was moving, the first notes of the band 
penetrated the clear air, and announced the start to 
the two leaning far out of the window. Third Street 
was festive and carnavalesque, in many colored flags 
and flaunting banners. There was a matted throng 
below on the streets. Here and there, a group of 
country cousins stood on the extreme edge of the 
pavement, with a faint solidity of pose, which im- 
pressed firmly on the passers-by ‘‘We got here first— 
no one has any right to push us away.” 

A belated member of a toboggan club edged his 
way through the crowd; consciously straightening his 
back, improving his stride, under the admiring 
glances of the on-lookers. ‘‘He’s a trump!” suggested 
one. ‘‘How handsome he is!’’ half-shouted a dozen 
girls, turning to look after him. These comments 
reached the tobogganist’s ears like ‘‘faint, sweet 
echoes,” and filled him with joy. He looked about 
him with benevolent ‘largeness of vision; he wished 
the world well; he was alover of humanity, at that 
moment. Could it be possible that he was the same 
man, who, a moment before, swore at his tailor and 








declared that life was not worth living, because he 
had only seven pairs of hose to wear and an eighth 
was deemed necessary to complete the roundness of 
outline? But what mortal could be warmer than a man 
in a toboggan suit? not a woman surely. At the 
present stage of development, the costume of the fair 
tobogganist is not a ‘‘thing of beauty.” 

“There they come!” was passed eagerly through 
the crowd. At the same instant the near approach of 
the procession was heralded by a vivacious crescendo 
on the horns; which reached the climax with crashing 
cymbals, as the band turned at a sharp angle and 
headed down Third Street. The suppressed, eager 
expectation of the crowd burst forth in loud cheering. 

‘*There are the Windsors. How fine they look! I 
suppose they feel sure of the prize,” commented a 
spectator. 

The procession made one of those interminable 
halts, which no one seems to understand, but which 
occur without fail several times in every block. 

Miss Eastern leaned out of the window and scanned 
the snow-shoers for a familiar face. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you exhibit to-day.” she said, suddenly turning to Mr. 
Corin. It was one of these speeches that comes with- 
out forethought, and that Punch says is better left 
unsaid. Mr. Corin looked puzzled for a moment; then 
hurt. He was in doubt if his companion wished to 
politely tell him that he was a bore. He burst forth, 
in his impetuous manner: ‘You don’t mean, Miss 
Eastern, that you would be happier if I were down 
there,” pointing with a mock-tragic gesture toward 
the street. ‘Oh you Southerners take every thing, 
literally. I simply said—Oh I don’t know what I 
said—you are all alike—” said Miss Eastern in pretty, 
disjointed phrases, then she added maliciously, ‘*You 
don’t intend to jump out, do you?” 

Mr. Corin was fully reassured, and his broad smile 
lighted up everything it touched. ‘‘Come now; what 
did you mean by saying we are all alike? I am not 
the first specimen you have known then?” ‘‘No,” 
with an eloquent look, then leaning out of the win- 
dow she said joyfully, ‘‘There gothe Nushkas; give 
them a wave of the handkerchief!” 

‘*Look at those old women in toboggan suits! such 
feet!” exclaimed Corin in imminent danger of falling 
out of the window to get a glimpse of them. ‘‘By the 
by, you haven’t any very pretty women up here. Now 
down South, um! what beauties!’ chatted Corin, wish- 
ing to impress his companion with the fact that he 
was a judge of beauty, 

‘‘What a severe critic you are, Mr. Corin, I have 
seen some.Southern women, who couldn’t, by a trem- 
endous stretch of the fancy, be called even fair look- 
ing. But opinions differ.” 

‘*Now, Miss Eastern, you misunderstood. I didn’t 
say all—since I have seen you I am changing my 
mind—” (Miss Eastern shrugged her shoulders a little 
impatiently), ‘‘I am becoming even reconciled to my 
brother’s marriage with a Bostonian. Think of it— 
she wears glasses and No. 7’s!” 

‘*That’s a very vivid picture of her. I can almost 
see her myself;” laughed Miss Eastern, stretching her 
neck to look through the plate-glass window. ‘Really 
now, Mr. Corin, was your sketch realistic or ideal- 
istic?” . 

‘‘] must confess that I never have seen her, but I 
know that is her picture. You are not from Boston, 
so don’t look so amused.” 

“There, that is the last of the procession and I am 
going,” said Miss Eastern smoothing down her draper- 
ies and pulling the bit of veil over the tip of her nose 
with ajerk; that might have been taken for a small 
exhibition of temper. Mr. Corin didn’t notice the bit 
of temper; he was busy preparing a little speech to 
make. He said gallantly and with his broadest smile 
“T am not going to exhibit to-night, may I have the 
honor of being your escort to the Ice Palace grounds 
to see the storming.” 

“Yes, thank you,” she said with a dangerously 
sweet smile. ‘I believe that it is to be a great 
event.” 

The sun had set aud the grey shadows were stretch- 





ing out slowly across the snow. Above, there was a 
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faint sprinkle of stars, which grew brighter and 
brighter. Night had descended upon the city; but the 
“sable goddess” had banished from her train to-night 
gloom and darkness. There was revelry and bright- 
ness in the fervored city of the hill. A thousand 
flame-tongues, leaping and dancing, mad with joy, 
coiled and writhed like jeweled serpents, about the 
pillars. 

Over the street, a fairy bower was suspended, and 
in the graceful arches and pendant festoons were 
encrusted gems from every known land. The trans- 
parent blue of the sapphire, the cloudy blue of the 
turquoise, emerlds like dew on fresh leaves, glowing 
rubies from the Orient, cabalistic opals, topaz, yellow 
as the daisy, and surpassing them all, were diamonds 
set, here and there, like glistening raindrops, flashing 
from their facets the innumerable tints and nuances 
of the rainbow. ‘Thus it appeared to one solitary 
wanderer up Third Street that night. Corin allowed 
his elastic fancy untrammelled flight. He walked on 
that cloudy stratum supposed to be far above 
this earth. As it often happens to people who 
walk with their heads in the clouds, while their 
feet are left to their own vagaries on the ground; 
he came togrief. On thecorner of a certain street 
turning into Third, the wind rushes with violence 
enough to sweep every flake of snow from the 
pavement. At this moment there was a glare of 
ice, which might have caused a tumult of joy in 
the breast of any small boy, were there not many 
better slides in the city. As it was, pedestrians 
going down the hill had been tempted by the brief 
excitement of three steps and a slide, until its 
glistening surface said beware, loud enough to 
every careful pedestrian coming up the hill. But 
Corin was not careful—his mind was full of other 
thoughts. He was not thinking of himself, avhich 
very unfrequently occurred and made his swift 
punishment seem more unjust. He sat down— 
looked about him for a moment. The descent 
was so sudden and unpremeditated that he re- 
quired a few moments to remember where he had 
been. Jumping to his feet he uttered an exclama- 
tion that completely frightened away his poetic 
muse. 

**]’ll wear moccasins, hereafter, all winter,” he 
muttered; as he brushed imaginary snow-flakes 
from his clothes, and blew ardently on his hand, 
which had struck a jutting bit of ice in his fall. 

He hurried to his hotel, where he got into a 


toboggan suit and moccasins—a wiser and happier 
man. 


The city is in full gala dress to-night. Crowds 
of people, descending in the cars from the hill, 
catch glimpses of the illuminated Palace. There 
is an incessant jingle of bells—the air is full of the 
distant sounds of the city. On one side the top 
of the Panorama building appears like a huge fire- 
baloon. Below in the distance, one sees the 
towering Globe building and to the left, the stately 
Ryan smiles benignly on the people through its 
many lighted windows. The goal toward which this 
fantastic, costumed human mass is struggling, is the 
Ice Palace. It rises, grandly, silently, aloft—a dream 
in crystal—accepting with august hauteur the homage 
of the multitude. 

**Oh!—oh!—” said a Nushka, in black and red, toa 
Knight of St. George. ‘‘Isn’t it—beautiful!” she 
added, after searching in vain for an imposing word, 
unconsciously falling back upon one of the simple 
words in her vocabulary which exactly expressed her 
thought. 

‘*Yes—that is—it is wonderfully—good!” answered 
her knight, also aimlessly feeling about for an im- 
posing adjective but with less success. 

Groups of people walked about on the temporary 
quarters, erected by the toboggan clubs. Among 
them we recognized again the Southerner and the 
fair Easterner. 

‘‘Why wouldn’t you like to live in St. Paul?” Corin 
was saying, after a few moments spent in rapt ad- 
miration of the crystal castle. They were walking too 
and fro, very rapidly—too rapidly, one would say for 


lovers, who are pictured with lingering, lazy footsteps. 
If the truth must be told, they are trying to keep 
their feet warm. 

“T should like to live in St. Paul, the climate is 
delightful—so full of tonic—but I suppose that my 
home will always be in the East. One can’t always 
choose, in such things,” said Miss Eastern, mischiev- 
ously. He caught his breath quickly and then puffed 
it out through his half-closed lips in a delicate, frosty 
vapor. 

**T haven’t known you long,” he managed tosay, at 
last, ‘‘but you feel friendly towards me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, friendly—sisterly—” said Miss Eastern with 
a decidedly malicious twinkle, this time. 

**Oh don’t say that,” laughed Corin, who had gained 
all his assurance again. ‘‘That is what the boys call 
a ‘chestnut.’ I want you to feel more than a sisterly 
affection for me.’’ His face was quite close to hers 
now and the tell-tale frosty vapor almost mingled; 
but she turned her head away and said, with a sim- 




















WINTER LIFE IN ST. PAUL. 


ulated pout: ‘‘You ought to be punished for that 
speech—-‘She wears glasses and No. 7’s.’ Poor 
woman; you ought to write to your brother, never to 
bring her out here. What a bother it is to keep one’s 
feet warm!” She pattered up and down on the rough 
boards. ‘‘I’ll write to him aboutit, if you like, or tell 
him when I see him,” she continued, intensely 
amused by his puzzled look. ‘‘I’ll promise not to tell 
him anything else, if you will allow me to lecture you 
in true sisterly fashion. It is all in the family, you 
know.” 

At this moment, the fiery cascade burst over the 
castle walls and the Fire King’s standard fluttered 
from the capitulated castle. Vv. M. 

8 @e 

A gilded youth went unto Baden-Baden; 

Ventured and lost full many an English “farden;” 

Then trickled gently out into the garden, 

There knelt and prayed, “My heart I will not harden, 

But unto Thee, O Lord! will plead for pardon: 

Forgive, as Joe forgave sweet Dolly Varden; 

Then make of me, I pray, a grave church-warden, 


And change my name from Jones to Enoch Arden.”’ 
W. F. P. F. 











SOME EPISTLES FROM ST. PAUL. 


St. PAvuL, January 12, 1888. 
My Dear Willie: 

I suppose you have seen some of the family and 
been told that Iarrived here safely last Wednesday. 
If not, let me tell you now that I did, and whata 
trip it was! very pleasant, but so long. I found my- 
self looking out of the window at farms and barns in ° 
one State in the morning, and at noon I was told that 
the little steepled churches and flat white villages 
which I saw were in another. I became appalled 
and begged Mr. Carter, papa’s friend, who took 
charge of me as far as Chicago, to get me a map. It 
didn’t help me much, however, and when I went to 
bed I dreamed of ‘‘Inter-State Commerce” boots, and 
thought 1 was stepping from red New York across 
green Pennsylvania, stubbing my toes on the moun- 
tains as I went, and wondered whether I had better 
hold up my skirts as I crossed Lake Michigan. You 

don’t know how ignorant I have shown myself 
since my arrival, and you should know, did not 
my unselfishness prevent my keeping anything so 
funny to myself. The first night at dinner, Mr. 
Austin, who by the way, is what they call out here 
an ‘‘O!ld Settler,” asked me with an ‘‘I-must-say- 
something”’-manner, what I thought of Western 
scenery, meaning the upper Mississippi, and I can 
see now why they all shouted when I said I 
thought the Horse-Shoe Bend and all along there 
very fine. 

It is disgraceful never to have seen anything of 
one’s own country, and I shall never leave it again 
until I have seen it all. How relative everything 
is! Kate said, when they were quite through 
laughing at me, that once when she was at Fort 
Keogh, which is very far West, somewhere on the 
Northern Pacific—out near the Yellowstone Park 
and the Yosemite—that a lady asked her to do 
some shopping commission for her ‘‘when you go 
East.” Kate looked bewildered, thought of New 
York shops, and said, ‘*but I am not going East;” 
and only understood when the lady said, ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, some one told me you were going to 
St. Paul to-morrow.” Kate says she is quite sure 
we were once members of a geography class at 
Farmington, but I really could not remember it. 

Mr. John Austin, Kate’s brother, said with a 
comforting manner and sneering voice, ‘‘Why of 
course not, no one ever remembers such things as 
that.” This was my debut in the Austin family, 
but I am not putting thing: in the order I in- 
tended. I must tell you about my trip and what 
I have done since I arrived. 

I thought old Mr. Carter would be a dreadful 
bore, but he was not. When he stopped smoking 
he went to sleep, and at meals I found him a great 
convenience, but this is not right. He was very 
kind and attended to everything in Chicago for 
me. We had several hours before the St. Paul 
train left, so the old gentleman and I walked 

about and I found myself looking for traces of the 
fire and Miss Breezy’s footprints in the snow, but I 
could find neither. If Chicago were old enough I 
should think the tale of the fire a legend. The girls 
feet are remarkably small and I did not see a single 
pig—all of which quite disappointed me. I didn’t con- 
fide the objects of my search to Mr. Carter, as I feared 
he might lack sympathy, but I thought what fun we 
could have had, tracking Miss Breezy to her doom. I 
am convinced now that she lives only in the doubtful 
climate of newspaper wit. 

The rest of the trip 1 made alone, and in the course 
of it had several new sensations. Before we left 
the station I sat looking out of the window at the 
people who passed up and down. There were a 
great many women with flowered petticoats and 
small red and green shawls tied over their heads, 
who carried large bundles or babies and talked ex- 
citedly to stolid men wearing foreign looking Sunday 
coats with queer buttons. These I took to be immi- 
grants. As I watched the usual English-looking 
man and the women leaning proudly on the arms of 
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THE CITY 


their smokers, I noticed two men who wore brown 
leather coats, flannel shirts, and broad brimmed gray 
felt hats. One of them with a light beard and blue 
eyes, was very good to look at, too. He seemed so 
strong and big. 

I couldn’t exactly place them, but when the train 
started I found theirs was the section next mine. 
We sat dos a dos and from what they said, (which I 
could not help hearing), I discovered they were 
ranchmen—real live cowboys, who had gone with 
their stock from Montana to the Chicago market and 
were going home. The queer part was they talked 
about people we know. The Van L— and Mr. 
Stockton. I tried to imagine them at aball. Iam 
sure they were gentlemen. The good-looking one 
was very civil in helping me cross to the dining-car. 
But if I take all my time and paper in telling you 
incidents of the trips I shall have none left for St. 
Paul. The Western scenery which I spoke of—that 
on the Mississippi just below St. Paul, where the 
river widens into Lake Pepin—is beautiful. The 
bluffs are very high, and they say in summer Fronte- 
nac and all about is counted one of ‘‘Eartli’s loveliest 
expressions.” Just before getting to the station the 
train ran along the frozen river, under yellow-white 
sandstone bluffs, which looked like the snow around 
them tinted with sunshine. Dear old Kate, whom 
you never half appreciated, met me in the station 
and took me home with her. The Austins have a 
lovely place on Summit Avenue—but you have my 
address. I call it a place, because it 
deserves the name as there is a lot of 











OF ST PAUL.—A RIVER FRONT VIEW FROM THE WEST SIDE. 


You know I have met all Kate’s family at different 
times in the East but not for years, so they are 
strange to me. Mr. and Mrs. Austin are a social 
Jack and Mrs. Sprat. He is a jolly, breezy scorner 
of conventionalities, and like his dear northwest 
wind, inclined to blow where he listeth—about his 
place, the money he has made in real estate, and the 
wonderful Northwest in general. But I like him. 
He is very interestiug and looks like a younger, good 
looking Uncle Sam, with his chin beard and bright, 
brown eyes. Madame takes exactly the opposite 
role—depreciates everything, speaks of her lovely 
house, her horses, jewels, clothes, etc., as she would 
say, ‘‘A poor thing, but mine own.” Conventional- 
ity is her god and her ideas of it are about as clear 
as those of a god generally are. The two boys, (Oh, 
that Mr. Howard Cartright Austin could hear me call 
hima ‘‘boy!”) are very different, too. Jim is a nice little 
fellow of twelve, who goes to school and slides down 
hills or toboggans, I should say. His mother sends 
him up stairs to re-wash his hands and comes down 
with them looking of the same ashen hue and says, 
‘*It’s chapped in.”” Have Icome to Howard? How 
can I give you an idea of him? He is tall and dark 
and says little. He lets his head sink upon his 
breast and he spends very little time in St. Paul. 
The morning I came, after breakfast, Kate told me 
of all the gay things we are to do. Most of them 
are to be done in a blanket, not a la squaw, but 
in a toboggan suit. Kate belongs to two toboggan 





clubs, the Nushka and the Town and Country Club. 

She has made me a member of the Nushka’s, and 
Iam to have a bright red suit made out of blankets 
with a Greek border in black. It seems these Nush- 
kas object to having people come to their ‘‘tramps,” 
as they call them, in any other costume, while the 
Town and Country people are more liberal. Then, 
you know, red is more becoming to me than blue. 
My suit is to be sent home to-day and I am going to 
wear it for the first time to-night. I have bought 
moccasins, great, thick, black stockings with doubly 
thick feet and mittens. I am wild to try them all. 
I haven’t had any exercise since I came, as we have 
gone down town in a coupe with runners instead 
of wheels, each time, the windows of which became 
curtained almost instantly with our frozen breath. 
You have no idea how dainty and fantastic the frost 
designs on these windows are. They are so differ- 
ent and suggestive. Some times there are beauti- 
ful tropical ferns and flowers. I know of nothing so 
lovely which is breathed forth except a song. In what 
shape, do you think, a beautiful song would freeze on 
a window? 

But I must tell you something so funny. The day 
I came I was sitting by the library fire. The por- 
tiers were drawn, and I heard Kate talking to her 
brother Howard in the hall. He was just going out 
as she flew down stairs and caught him. I heard 
something like this: 

‘‘Howard, don’t forget now, you must come home 





ground around it, and I never have seen 
a street with a finer view. 

From my window | can see the bluffs 
of West St. Paul, the broad level road of 
the frozen river which, by the way, is the 
only level road there is in sight, for the 
land beginning at the river shelves up 
one shelf after another until this triumph 
of a Summit Avenue is reached, which 
is quite high—per front foot, they tell 
me, as well as in altitude. 

The whole business part of the city 
with its spires, chimneys and the red 
dome of the Capitol lies to the left; 
while, in the other direction, up the river 
one sees the bluffs on each side and the 
city, like the wonderful baby itis, creep- 
ing out towards Fort Snelling. The view 
in that direction on clear days ends with 
a spire against the sky, which I am 
growing fond of and have been promised 
that I shall see near to, in a little old 
place called Mendota, a relic of Indian 
times. There are a great many places 
like the Austins—as fine I mean—on 
this street, and all over for that matter. 
You have no idea what a city St. Paul is, 
but I am off again and I can tell you this 
so much better than I can write it. 








BATRn yee 
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to dinner and take Mary to the german. 
ised you would.” 

**] know I did, but it’s asking too much, Kate, I'll 
get Frank to do it.” 

‘No, it’s the compliment of the thing; you are my 
brother and you must.” 

‘*My dear Kate, the chances of a german in the far 
West are enough to keep any sane man at home, 
and your friend is so young, so spring-like, I really 
think her unseasonable, with the thermometer at 
twenty below.” 

1 was so angry at first I had to hold on to the arms 
of my chair to keep from rushing out and telling him I 
would not go with him to save his life. Then I felt 
homesick and longed to be where some people at 
any rate appreciate me, and at last I saw how 
ridiculous it was to care and took a vow to get even 
with him. We went to the german and I had a very 
good time. I can’t say how Mr. Austin got through 


You prom- 





what I had decided in my last letter before return- 
ing home? I knowitis hard for you, but you told 
me you were capable of hard things for me—that I 
wished it and that was enough. But I am afraid you 
are not as determined as you ought to be. However, 
I won’t scold any more, but try to keep my promise 
and tell you about all I do. 

I never knew a place where there was more to do. 
I have been to balls, teas, germans and dinners since 
I wrote, which were more or less like the same things 
anywhere else. I enjoyed them all. You know 
how I like watching people. I often wished for 
your comments on some of the costumes; for, though 
there are many as well dressed woman here as there 
are anywhere, some of the fiights are beyond de- 
scription. They are positively pathetic. Your own 
noble sex, too, let fancy play about their necks and 
bosoms to a certain extent. But such things are 
nothing. I must tell you of the skies—the white 





the bare branches and finest twigs of the trees, won- 
derful black lace. All around the horizon ran a 
band of light, which was neither green nor gold, 
but both, while behind and above us big, bright stars 
shone out from blue darkness which one could see 
far into. My heart beat time, while every sensa- 
tion of my mind and body joined in a grand chorus 
and sang: 

“How good is man’s life, the mere living; how fit to em- 


All = heart and the soul and the senses, forever in 
oy.” 


I have never seen such skies and such stars or 
breathed such air. It is like champagne, 

The Nushkas themselves flocking, like great red 
birds in all directions over the snow, added a great 
deal of picturesqueness to the scene. The ren- 
devous, (I have to use this word, as the place where 
we assembled is unlike any of man’s structures 
which I have hitherto seen, having been built as a 
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but he asked me to take the Nushka tramp with him. 

The men ask girls to go to germans and balls here 
and take them in carriages alone, or with another girl 
and her escort. 

It seemed very strange at first, but they all do it. 
Kate and I often go together. I have heard several girls 
say they did not like it, but that they would not have a 
good time if they did differently. I haven’t had time 
to see the ice palace yet, and Mr. Austin says I must 
not until the opening of the carnival. I must go 
now and put on those fascinating red clothes. I miss 
you all dreadfully, whenever I have time. 

Remember our bargain and believe me, affection- 


ately yours, Mary L. BEEKMAN. 





Str. PAuL, Jan. 25, 1888. 
My Dear Willie: 

Your letter came just after I had mailed mine to 
you. Do you think you quite kept your promise in 
it. You certainly understood that the old subject 
was not to be mentioned. Was I not to tell you 
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and blue of everything—it is dazzling, dancing, ex- 
quisite. The dry, cold air makes me feel as if I could 
walk without touching the ground, and yet I am 
sleepy all the time, with such an appetite for strong 
substantial things. 

Did I tell you about my first ‘‘tramp?” No; I was 
just going when I ended my letter. From the time 
I tied my black knit sash around my waist to the 
time, about 1 A. M., when I untied it, I enjoyed 
every moment. We, Mr. Austin and myself, Kate 
and a Mr. Cadwallader, who seems very devoted to 
her, started up Summit Avenue to the rendezvous of 
the club, about half past five. I felt very proud of 
my new red clothes and the sensation in my feet of 
the soft warm moccasins was delicious. There 
seemed no weight to counteract the impulse to go. As 
we walked lightly and swiftly on, I could not speak 
for looking about me. The sky ahead of us had a 
faint rose tint, just the memory of the blood-red 
sunset which had glorified the world an hour ago— 
the houses against it became palaces and castles, and 














ST, PAUL.—LOOKING DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI FROM THE GLOBE BUILDING TOWER. 


look-out”), is at the point where Summit Avenue 
turns from the bluff. Three or four long sleighs 
drawn by four and six horses each, were standing in 
the street. We went in with all the other red men 
and women, who proceeded to discuss whether they 
would drive or walk, with snow-shoes, or without. 
Mr. Austin was to give me my first lesson in this 
winter sport. By the way the knee breeches, black 
stockings, short red coat and black and red toque 
are very becoming to this sad, dark, young man, and, 
as he knelt before me showing me how to hold my 
heel up a little while he tied the leather thongs of 
the snow shoes criss-cross my moccasins, he was so 
good looking I almost forgave him for what he had 
said about me. When all were ready the word was 
given and the sleighs began to fill, while, with our 
captain “leading on,” we started in a long, waver- 
ing, red line for Merriam Park. At first I felt much 
like an awkward duck. My big web feet were too 
wide and came constantly in contact with each 
other, while the sharp point at the back would catch 
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in my skirt. But Mr. Austin proved a very good 
teacher and I soon got the knack of lifting one edge 
a little over the other and not too much. Away 
we went across fields, among the low oak trees, over 
fences, and climbing fences in snow shoes is an art, 
I can tell you—stopping only to tighten a string or 
for a moment’s rest. It gives one a great feeling of 
superiority to go easily on snow-shoes where, with- 
out them, one would be lost to sight forever. And 
it is the very finest exercise. Not being used to the 
tight thongs, however, I did not use mine all the 
the way but hung them on my back and followed the 
road on to the little hotel with the big ball-room at- 
tached, where we were to wind up the frolic. In 
the dressing room we took off the heavy blanket 
coats under which the girls all wear a black jersey, 
and the men a black and red striped one, and went 
down to the ball-room. There we danced in mocca- 
sins until supper. The floor was excellent and our 
music was furnished by a man, who, I am sure from 
his appearance, is an anarchist.. Besides, such wild, 
mad galops could only pass from a dynamite laden 
brain, down into fingers which long to hurl bombs. 
Mr. Austin dances better than any one I ever danced 
with. The spirit of the occasion seemed to take 
possession of him. He quite unbent and was very 
amusing in his rather cruel comments on the people 
he told “about. Aftex supper we had more dancing 
and athletic games. The men had races in which 
they crawled through barrels and jumped over ta- 
bles. There were fat men with beards and thin 
men without. The race, however, was not always 
to the thin or the swift. There were boxing matches 
between a wee bit of a John L. Sullivan and a great 
big Fat Somebody, in which I could never tell who 
won. 

Four men carried in a weight which was put up with 
great muscular display by one man and then car- 
ried out with two fingers. A mad spirit of a rebel- 
lion against any kind of conventionality seemed to 
take possession of every one. I didn’t know such 
horrible sounds could come from human throats as 
were offered by the crowd to the performers, as ap- 
piause. Men tripped each other up and played the 
most remarkable tricks. Every one was good na- 
tured and wildly jolly. You will hardly believe it, 
but, after all this, when we got into the sleighs to 
come home, I was not uncomfortably tired. As I 
settled myself under the buffalo robe, with my feet 
on the straw in the bottom of the sleigh, I felt as if 
I had taken a soothing, quieting draught of some 
kind, and was beginning to feel the effects of it 
through all my veins. I put my head back, closed 
my eyes, and lulled by the buzz of voices should 
have fallen asleep, I think, if I had not felt Mr. 
Austin looking at me. I told him my sensations and 
he seemed to understand, for he hardly spoke after- 
wards, that is, until the accident. Don’t be fright- 
ened—I was not hurt. The driver went too high on 
the side of a bank, when the sleigh began to tip, I 
thought at first, it was a part of my dreaminess, but 
realized it was not when I got my breath and found 
myself buried in the snow, my hat gone, and the girl 
who sat opposite me, one of at least 150 pounds, 
kneeling on my chest. We went over with the 
silence of conspirators. Not a woman screamed. 
Of course there were a few broken legs and arms, 
just at first, but they passed off soon and we reached 
home as whole as ever. I was not quite as dreamy, 
perhaps. You would enjoy the life out here, and 
when I think how much, I feel selfish. Don’t work 
toohard. Think of having to ask you not to work. 
Isn’t it lovely, Willie. Iam very proud of you, my 
dear cousin. Nota promise broken, and two whole 
weeks gone. Two hours has been the limit hereto- 
fore, has it not? but that time is forgotten. Iam so 
glad to get all the news about people. 

I was not as much surprised about Mr. West and 
the little Gerard as you thought I would be. People 
tell me a great many things. To-night is the open- 
ing night of the carnival, and I am to ride on a 
coach in the procession. What letters I write you, 
and yet they say the age of letter writing was killed 





by the telegraph and newspaper. I might 
send you the accounts of the carnival and 
the society column of the Pioneer Press, I 
suppose, but feel sure you would rather see 
it all through my eyes. Adieu. 

Remember me to all who are interested in 
being remembered, and believe me always, 
affectionately yours, 

MArky L. BEEKMAN. 


February —, 1888. 

You are ridiculous, my dear Willie: I 
won’t have you call Howard Austin a ‘‘cad” 
and a ‘‘brute.”” How did he know I was to 
over-hear what he said about me. He did 
not know me, had not then sounded the 
depths of my charms. I have heard you 
say much worse things about far nicer girls. 
We have made that all up and he really 
does more to make my visit pleasant than 
anyone else, and a man can do much more 
here than at home. I find Mr. Austin is a 
man of a great deal of taste and intelligence. 
We have so much in common, too. 

He has lived abroad a great deal and not 
only speaks French and German, but is very 
well read in the literature of both countries. 
He has given me entirely new ideas of the 
home-life of the French. We really are so 
ignorant of such things, who go to Paris to 
shop with other Americans. You behave 
like a great big boy, but you know I have a 
weakness for boys in spite of themselves. 
Since I wrote you I had two experiences, 
delightfully typical of St. Paul. I have seen 
the best of the Ice Carnival and dined at the 
Townand Country club. In the day parade 
we ‘‘Nushkas” again rode on top of red 
coaches, while headed by the king with his 
polar bear attendants, the procession stretch- 
ed for miles, it seemed to me, ahead of and 
behind us. I could not see as much as I 
wished, being of it, but have an impres- 
sion of a many colored carpet spread over 
the snow, the different toboggan clubs in 
their gay suits making its figures, as they 
marched with the music on to the palace of their king. 

It was like other carnival processions served 
frappe. But there is nothing like theice palace. As 
we drove under the shining portals of the entrance 
I thought it would remind all the good old Method- 
ists, if any remain, of the pearly gates and crystal 
walls of which their hymns are so full. Some man, 
who knows more of books than you do, Willie, told 
Kate that the palace made him think of Madame de 
Stael’s description of the harmony of beautiful archi- 
tecture, when she said it was like ‘‘frozen music.” 
I would not let Kate know I was writing you that 
for the world. We have made use of it so often that 
it has become a joke, but it is pretty nevertheless. 
Ah, those shining, glistening, crystal battlements, 
against heaven’s blue sky! Surely this palace was 
built for the king of purity and strength that he 
might, with a bride of chartity and beauty, dwell in 
them always, and standing on its topmost tower, for- 
ever war with evil. Don’t laugh at my poor flights, 
Willie. When things come in one’s heart and mind it 
is to be able to force some one to listen tothem. I 
am sure Mr. Austin feels as I do about a great many 
things, but he would rather die than own it. The 
next afternoon there was an equipage display and 
this is what you would have enjoyed most. 1 wish 
you could have driven a four-in-hand. You drive so 
much better than anyone I saw. It was all very 
gay with the bells, the colored plumes and the horses 
prancing and dancing in the clear, cold sunshine. 
Very good horses too. St. Paul is full of good horses. 
As we drove up and down before the judges, the 
sight was one I shall not forget. The women’s furs 
looked so soft and warm, while the men with their 
collars turned up, their caps pulled down,’ and their 
beards and mustaches white with frost looked very 








AN INDIAN STREET BAZAR, ST. PAUL. 


much like Santa Claus in modern dress. It is almost 
impossible to recognize people on the street here, 
sufficiently to bow to them. The muffled men all 
look alike. I don’t think I would even know you in 
the St. Paul-winter costume. Our horses, sleigh and 
robes were awarded the first prize and for the mo- 
ment, when it was being presented, Mrs. Austin her- 
self really seemed to approve of them. I haven’t 
been cold before but we went home frozen. This 
climate was never made for driving, except, perhaps, 
in summer. We dined in our toboggan suits and 
afterwards stood on the top of a building and watched 
the storming of the ice palace by” the fire king and 
his army, who marched up, each man with his knap- 
sack full of Roman candles and his arms of rockets. 

The still more brilliant ammunition of the besieged 
was safely stored in the crystal vaults of their strong- 
hold. The candles took the place of small arms and 
the rockets sang like cannon balls, while the mortars 
sent their golden stars up in greeting to those which 
looked down from the dark, quiet sky and watched 
their too ambitious rivals burst and fallin ruin. It 
was a gorgeous, wonderful battle. The palace was 
every color of the rainbow in turn, and the green 
gold, red and blue of the stormers, bullets came down 
in beautiful showers. Mr. Milton might have got 
some points for the battles of his angels and devils 
had he been with us. But I like the palace best with 
the sunshine slipping through the chiseled prisms of 
ice and its sky-line marked on blue. I have tobog- 
ganed several times on the steepest slide there is 
here and I can’t say I am enthusiastic. Kate’s 
energy is unflagging, as is that of most people here. 
Mr. Austin and I generally go off and snow-shoe. 

I am writing in Mrs. Austin’s pretty sitting-room 
this morning, while the sun shines warm on me 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE ST. PAUL TURN VEREIN, FRANKLIN STREET. 


through two windows and I can see my view, when I 
look up, through the third. The cheerful fire, the 
rugs, and the pretty colors of the light chintz furni- 
ture make me feel so comfortable that I must tell you 
before I stop about the dinner Mr. John Cadwalla- 
der, Kate’s devoted, gave me at the Town and Coun- 
try Club. 

There were twelve asked. Those who wished 
walked out while the rest drove. I need hardly tell 
you to which party I belonged. It was bitter cold, 
but so clear that the stars seemed to hang far down out 
of the sky and I never saw so many. We met at the 
‘*Benedick,” where Mr. Cadwallader lives, said good 
evening to each other and our chaperone and started 
down one of the streets leading to Como Avenue, at 
the end of which, on a little lake of the same re- 
markably chosen name, stands the club house. We 
ran most of the way, and when we reached Como 
Avenue Mr. Austin suggested that I should take the 
solid, flatsnow bank between, while he and a Mr. 
Lang ran on either side in the ruts worn by the 
horses feet and the runners of heavy sleds. I caught 
my fingers in the sash of each of my friends and 
found it a great help. We fairly flewalong, between 
the low, dark trees, leaving the city with its twink- 
ling street lamps and nineteenth century electric 
moons far behind. The red railroad lanters, as we 
crossed the bridge over the tracks, glared out from 
the darkness like the eyes of some animal ready to 
spring upon us. They say the distance is almost 
three miles, but it seemed a very short time before we 
stood in the red and green lights which came from 
around the club house door, and were going in and 
up stairs to leave our things. Mr. Cadwallader and 
Kate had driven out earlier, with Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ner, to see something about the table. When we 
walkers came down, the drivers, (I don’t mean the 
coachmen), were standing or sitting around the red 
brick fire-place warming their hands by the bright 
wood fire and looking anxiously towards the doors 
of the dining room. They made way for us before 
the fire but I needed a fan and ice water more, after 
my run. 

The club house is very comfortable, though I was 
told it had only been started a few months, and all 
the things in it were presented by the members. 
There are two rooms on the right of the front door 
with folding doors between, while the left side is one 
large room, used for dancing or large dinners. Our 
dinner was served in the back, right-hand room which 
also has a fire place. No dinner I ever ate was so 
good as that one. It was flavored all through with a 
twenty-below-zero-three-mile run, a delicious sauce 








which they make and reserve 
for their own use in St. Paul. 
It was a very jolly, informal 
sort of dinner. We were too 
hungry to talk much. There 
was one man who reminded 
me of you in the way in which 
he said funny things. Mr. 
Warner told stories which 
would have seemed long had 
they not been well told. 

Mr. Cadwallader was very 
amusing. If he could make 
life go as smoothly and agree- 
ably as the dinner he gave me, 
I think Kate would better take 
him. He is the flesh and blood 
impersonation of ‘‘’tis better 
to laugh than be sighing.” 
There was the girl who laughs 
a great deal, looks bright, but 
is not; the girl who says little, 
but by that little makes you 
sure she is worth finding out 
if one had time; the fair matron 
who chaperoned exclusively 
most of the evening the best 
looking of the men. They 
were all there, as they are at 
home and every where. You 
know them all. After dinner we had our coffee in atti- 
tudes of ease inthe other room. The masculine mem- 
bers ofthe party turned their chairs over, and propped 
against them, Jay in a circle with their yellow, moc- 
casined feet to the fire. It was very pleasant, sitting 
in the warmth and light, to see hanging on the walls 
prints of those winter sports we had just been tak- 
ing partin. No one felt much like-talking, we were 
just comfortable. Some one asked Miss Dixon to 
sing. I had heard of her singing. She went to the 
piano in the dining room, and before I knew it I was 
standing near, looking at and listening to her. She 
sang well and with an individuality which made it im- 
possible to forget the ‘singer in the song,’ or the song. 
I wish you could have heard her. Going home we had 
great fun. Mr. Austin hitched a long toboggan on 
behind one of the carriages and we rode in on it, 
bumping over the crossings, and with the snow flying 
in our faces and down our sleeves. I have had such 
good times and every one has been so kind to me, it 
hardly seems possible I have been here almost a 
month. The Austin family rebelled, from the ‘‘old 
settler” to Jim, when I told them this morning at 
luncheon that I must go home next week. It is very 
nice to be so appreciated. I will write to you again 
before I leave, as I promised. Until then good-bye. 
Affectionately, *s: t. 2 


St. Pau, Tuesday. 

So this is your gratitude! When I have taken 
hours, which it appears I could have spent far more 
profitably, and written you everything 1 have done, 
you say ‘“‘I wish you could write me about something 
more interesting than that fellow, Austin.” I shall 
make you feel ashamed of your absurd jealousy by 
telling you the truth about Mr. Austin. We were 
coming home last evening from a snow-shoe tramp. 
He was silent and looked blue. Something tempted 
me to tell him what I had overheard him say to Kate 
about me, in the hall, the day I arrived. I also told 
him of the vow I took for revenge, adding that as 
we had become such friends, I feared I should have 
to take a broken vow with me. And then, Willie, (I 
would not tell you this except for one reason), he 
told me that my vow had been fulfilled far better 


than I knew, and asked me to marry him. He was 
very manly and earnest, and my revenge was any- 
thing but sweet. My reason for telling you this is, 
that when the thought of marrying some one else was 
forced into my mind, you came before me more dis- 
tinctly than I ever saw you in the flesh, and I real- 
ized that ——, well, take this as my answer, though, 
when I promised to send it to you in the last letter I 
should write, I did not know what it would be. You 
may tell mother,as she is so fond of you. I leave 
here the day after to-morrow and will telegraph then. 
Good night. M. L. B. 
Patty M. F. SELMEs.” 





THE LEGEND OF MAIDEN ROCK. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Bold of front stands the rock on the eastern shore of the 
river, 

Rugged and square and high, with outlines sharply 
defined, 

Three hundred feet sheer down to the silent and deep 
flowing water 

From the grass bordered edge, where the prairie runs 
over, 

To the outermost verge, then comes back appalled 

And sweeps toward the sunrise in soft undulations. 

This is the rock; and the story that clings like a vague 
moonlight shadow 

—As old as the story of life is the story of loving— 

This old Indian legend, I here have recorded. 


Soft were the eyes of Winona, the dusk Indian maiden, 

Soft were her eyes, and tender her untutored glances, 

For she—like the flowers of the forest in mosses low 
blooming, 

Neath sheltering oaks, on frail stems by winds cradled, 

And kissed by the sun into azure and crimson— 

Had grown, with the coming and going of seasons, 

Had grown into bud, and from bud into blossom, 

Neath fostering shelter of strong and brave warriors, 

In care of the nation’s great chief and her father. 


Soft were the eyes of Winona and tender, 

Low swept her hair in long shimmering masses 

Down to her knees; and her cheeks were like carmine. 
Full pouting lips like two reefs of red coral, 

But parted in smiles, showed pearly teeth hidden. 
Lithe, too, of limb, and in form firmly rounded; 

Lithe as the willow that sways o'er the waters 

Of slow-flowing rivers mid reedy banks straying, 

Yet swift as the deer on her own trackless prairies. 


Gentle of heart, too, this maiden Winona, 

Fearless and true in her own artless fashion, 

Loyal to friends, and of foes all unheeding — 

For foes had she known not, so sheltered her life was 
But friends like the prairie-flowers clustered about her- 
Clustered like garlands of tawny hued wild-flowers 

In vagrant profusion; these uncultured out-growths 
Of field and of forest and far sweeping prairie, 

These children of Nature, all friends of Winona. 


Soft were her eyes in whose midnight depth slumbered 
Unwakened passions of loving or hating; 

Windows were they of the warm heart still sleeping— 
Heart still unmoved by life’s hating or loving. 
Shapely her hands as some artist had fashioned 

And cast them all perfect in old antique bronzes; 
Deft were they, too, in all arts of the wigwam. 


Fairest her garlands of wild-flowers and sweetest 

The honey of wild-bees her fingers had gathered. 
Tomahawks touched by her hand were Death’s weapon. 
Such marvelous gifts had the old chieftain’s daughter, 
To her went each brave when fierce carnage was raging 
For favor of hers that he fell not in battle, 

And when home returning, with wild cries rejoicing, 

His trophies each warrior first brought to the Princess, 
For word of her praise and her smile as a guerdon. 


Wise, too, this child of the forests’ own rearing— 
Wise in her giving of praise or of blaming, 

Not lavish, for over-praise cheapens the praising— 
But just, and most true were the words fitly spoken, 
And proud was the brave who had merited her favor, 
For bravery’s crown of her low words was woven, 

A garland of bays that the warrior receiving 

Was henceforward known as a brave of all nations— 
Was known and of all other warriors was honored. 


So gentle of heart, too, that by slow gradations 

She taught all the warriors that murder and rapine 

Were deeds fit for cowards, not brave men and noble, 
And when from the depth of some ambush returning 
They brought to her scalps of their newly slain victims, 
Her dark eyes had flashed forth the fires of her scorning 
And words fell like bullets, both keen and unerring, 

Till lashed by their sting like the sting of a scorpion, 
They turned from their plunder abashed and dishonored. 


So ruling her people with words softly spoken, 

As even her father the great chief had ruled them, 

By sight of his might and his untiring prowess 

She led them toward peaceful and friendly abiding 

With all other people and also the pale-face, 

Who close on the eastward their lone homes were rearing, 
Where wives with their little ones tremblingly gathered 
In fear of the prairie wolf barking at midnight, 

In fear of the red-men that lurked in the thicket. 


In tales that their hunters had brought from the east- 
ward, 

As seated at night round their smouldering camp-fires 

—The smoke from their pipes with the camp smoke 
uniting 

And, curling fantastic, through oak branches straying, 
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Crept out to the night winds and hid in the shadows— 
They told of the pale-face, his house and his cornfields 
is meadows of grain, with strong blade for the mowing; 
His barns where in rows stood the cattle contented, 

Not wild, roaming herds for the arrow and rifle. 


And one overbold, his intentions quite friendly 

Had sat at the board of this stranger, the white man, 
Had sat at the board with the wife and the children, 

Had eaten white bread and had thought it great wonder, 
And taking the loaf that the woman had offered 
Brought out a large piece for his people’s inspection, 
“Shall we not have bread of this wonderous baking?” 
Winona had answered: ‘‘We go to the paleface, 

My sisters and I we will learn the bread making.” 


With the first flush of dawn throughout all the village 
Ran quick the soft tumult of glad preparation, 

For the Princess herself was to take a long journey 

And each vied with each to add to her trappings. 

White wolf robes brought one and another dried venison 
One offered his rifle and anotner his arrows, 


While maids brought bright beads and pierced shells and 
like trinkets. . 

But Lowe-che-mung by her side took his station 

“I go where thou goest,”’ he said, “I will guard thee.” 


Of maids there were six and of warriors a dozen 

That mounted on ponies rode forth the next morning, 
Rode out to the eastward to visit the pale-face. - 
Before them Gheezis from his bed in the grasses, 

The long prairie grasses, came hasting to meet them, 
And all the fair sky was quite rosy with gladness, 

And all the still lake as they turned looking backward, 
Was flushed with the joy and the tumult of parting, 
While birds, (like invisible choirs) crimson-throated 
And golden and mottled, all hid in the tree-tops, 








Poured forth their glad songs of delight and rejoicing. 
“O che-er, O che-er,”’ sang Owaissa, the bluebird, 
And “come again, come,” called Opechee, the robin. 


While each surging dew drop in colors prismatic 

A miniature rainbow hung out, as a promise. 

And fox gloves were shaken, and cyclamons nodded, 
“Good by,” and “good by”’ were their voices all calling, 
While high overhead the blue Shaw-shaw, the swallow, 
Veered upward and cleaving the air with its pinions, 
(While the spray of the lake on its breast was a glitter.) 
Called back in soft echoes, “I go with our Princess.” 


All day toward the eastward rode White Eagle's daughter, 

All day toward the east with her maids and her warriors, 

While Gheezis, the sun, had gone on toward the westward 

And weary with travel had sunk in the grasses, 

And low in the bed of the white faced Odahmin, 

The strawberry beds, to his rest he was folded. 

Then down from their ponies they sprang with glad 
laughter, 

And while all the warriors spread pine boughs and deer- 
skins 





‘“*KILL HIM!” THE BRAVES YELLED; 


For sleeping, the maids round ;the camp fires ‘were 
clustered. 


And pemican smoked, and the wild duck was roasted, 
While old Mudjekeewis, the west wind, came singing, 
Came singing the song of the cool snow-capped mountains 
And mingled with this was the soft Minnewa-wa, 

The whispering voice of the song of the tree tops, 

When early the face of the clear Wabun-annung 

The star of the morning looked down from the heavens 
The horses were brought, and the party rode onward 
Rode on to the east, to the home of the pale-face. 


But hark! hush! A terrible sound broke the stillness— 
The trample of riders, the thunder of horses! 

And yet as the dew on the leaves softly quivered 

All up from the hollows, from shrub, and from thicket 
Burst forth the fierce warriors in battle paint tawdry, 
With tomahawks gleaming and bows tightly bended, 
Came sweeping upon them, of Sioux a half hundred, 
Bedimmed with feathers and girt with stark trophies 
Of horrible slaying and pitiless plunder. 


Foes were they of White Eagle, and foes of the Princess. 

“Flee! flee! Oh, my Princess,”’ cried Lowe-che-mung, 

“Flee thou with the maids while we slay these intruders.” 

But Winona answered, “We fight with our brothers.” 

Then Lowe-che-mung bade all haste to the willows 

That skirted a creek but a mile to the southward, 

And they, with their horses all fresh and unjaded, 

Swept off like dark shafts sped from some mighty bow- 
string. 


Then fierce slaughter reigned, and the prairie flower: 
crimsoned 

Odahmins were trampled, and grasses were matted 

And all the pale lilies with red blood were dabbled, 

For long raged the deadly and uneven skirmish, 

And when under cover, at last, of the darkness, 











As night closed above them, there stole from their hiding 

Two maids and one brave with their prisoner, a pale- 
face, 

A captive, that, loosed in the storm of the battle, 

Had captured a horse as the rider had fallen, - 

And fieeing the Sioux, had joined the weak remnant 

Of those who were beaten. And so, in the darkness 

They crept from the tield through the soft prairie grasses. 


ad the legend of maiden rock 

So after sad days returned to the village 

The Princess, one maid, and one sore wounded warrior— 

Not Lowe-che-mung, who lay dead on the prairie. 

When the news spread throughout all the length of the 
people 

A great cry arose to avenge fallen brothers 

And White Eagle sat solemn, and late in the council, 

Sent greeting to Red Cloud the chief of the foxes, 

And begged that against the fierce Sioux they join forces 

And he, as return, would grant unbounded favor. 


Long raged the war, and at last sorely beaten 
The Sioux crossed the turbid and treacherous Missouri, 
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‘KILL THE THIEF WHITE-FACE:! 


Red Cloud and White Eagle in triumph returned. 

High festival heard they, and noisy rejoicing 

And, when at the close, the old chief claimed his guerdon 
He asked neither wampun, nor lands nor bright trinkets, 
But only the hand of White Eagle’s sweet daughter, 

To take to his wigwam the Princess Winona. 


Then up rose the.captive, in voice clear and ringing— 
“The great chief must ask other gift of our chieftain 
Winona, the princess will wed with the pale-face.”’ 
Fierce glared the chiefs, and quick catching the spirit 
The warriors gave voice to an ominous murmur, 

A rustle of movement, a grow] of disfavor; 

When out through the dew and the dusk of the evening 
With light fleeing footsteps stole softly the Princess 
And following silently, hurried the pale-face. 


“Flee, flee with me, dearest,’”’ cried Princess Winona 
“They will show to the white brave no shadow of favor. 
Words scarcely spoken ere rose a wild shouting. 

“Flee, flee! they pursue,” cried Winona the Princess 

On dashed pursued and followed pursuers, 

Close fell the shadows and covered the foot prints. 
Breathless, baffled, and turned and driven 

At the very verge of the rock they halted 

And turned back their faces toward their pursuers. 
“Kill him!” the braves yelled, “kill the thief white-face!”’ 


Tight clung the little brown hands while the Princess 
Cried back in defiance, “‘I go with my lover, 

Not even the chieftain, my father may claim me!” 
Then clasping each others hands tightly, the lovers 
Sprang out from the rock. On dashed the warriors 
And peered with grim faces down into the waters, 
Smooth flowing, silent, and black in the darkness. 
Years have slipped into the past, yet forever 

Stands the gray rock by the broad Mississippi. 
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ST. PAUL.—THE “‘HOTEL BARTEAU,” CORNER NINTH AND OAK STREETS. 


NEW APARTMENT HOUSES, HOTELS & RESIDENCES. 


The apartment house is a new feature in St. Paul 
home life, and has become a very popular one. It 
meets the wants of people who want to reduce to‘a 
minimum the worry and labor of housekeeping. 
Young married people, and old married people, 
whose children have grown up and established do- 
mestic nests of their own, form the greater part of 
the apartment house population, and to them is added 
the bachelors of home-staying habits who want afew 
rooms where they can be comfortable in their own 
fashion, with pipes and books and friends, without a 
landlady to domineer over them. The modern apart- 
ment house supplies suites of from two to eight rooms, 
with or without kitchens, all warmed by steam and 
lighted by electricity or gas, at a reasonable monthly 
rental. The halls are kept in order by a janitor and 
all sweepings and house-keeping debris is carefully 
removed, so that the whole building is as thoroughly 
cleaned as the best-kept and highest priced hotel. 
It is dignified and often imposing in its architecture. 
Each tenant enjoys the privacy of his own domain as 
absolutely as though he lived in an isolated dwelling. 
No social custom requires the different occupants to be 
acquainted with each other, but the entire and unobjec- 
tionable respectability of each is carefully assured by 
the owner or renting agent. The larger buildings of 
this class have restaurants attached, some occupants 
board at the restaurants, others dine there and break- 
fast and lunch at home, and still others carry ona 
regular cuisine of their own. Some of the most im- 
portant of these structures are described below. 

The handsome apartment building now in process 
of construction at the corner of Oak and Ninth 
Streets, will be known as the Hotel Barteau, from its 
owner, Wm. L. Barteau. It is six stories in height 
and its two fronts are of pressed brick, with brown 
stone trimmings. The rear and interior walls are of 
Chaska brick and hollow brick blocks. The two street 
entrances are of richly carved stone-work and the 
large main hall has marble flooring stairs and wain- 
scotting. The basement is to contain a barber shop, 
a kitchen for the cafe, a laundry and drying rooms 
and the boiler for steam-heating. The cafe will be 
on the first floor. All the rest of the building will be 
divided into suites of from six to twelve rooms each, 
with all modern conveniences. Each apartment will 


have a kitchen, with gas stove and hot and cold 
water, a private hall and a bath-room. The building 
will be practically fire-proof and each ‘apartment will 
be enclosed by brick walls so that a fire, catching in 
furniture or hangings, could not extend to "other 





apartments. There will be two passenger elevat- 
ors. The location of the Hotel Barteau, in a com- 
manding situation in the heart of the city, in a 
pleasant residence neighborhood and at the same 
time within a short distance of the business cen- 
ter will make it a very desirable place for homes. 
The architect is Albert Zschocke. 

Farrington Place is No. 217, on Pleasant 
Avenue. It is five stories high, is built of brick, 
with brown stone trimmings and plate glass win- 
dows, and stands in the midst of spacious grounds, 
with a park in the rear. It contains ten family 
residences of eight rooms each, all the rooms are 
light and well ventilated. Each apartment is heat- 
ed by steam and furnished with hot and cold water, 
electric bells, speaking tubes. The kitchens are 
fitted with soapstone laundry tubs and with facili- 
ties for using either gas, wood or coalranges. Each 
appartment has private balconies in front and rear. 
A good elevator service is provided. The owners 
of Farrington Place are Col. John Farrington and 
his son, W. C. Farrington. 

Laurel Terrace, on the corner of Laurel and 
Nina Avenues, consists of seven residences built 
in one handsome block. One is occupied as an 
apartment house and the other six as dwellings. 
The architecture, of the French Renaissance style, 
is novel and striking and the construction is first- 
class throughout, including hard-Wood interior 
finish, pressed brick fronts with red sandstone 
trimmings, and the best plumbing and heating ap- 
pliances. The heat for all the houses is supplied 
from a detached steam boiler house. Anthracite 
coal is burned, so that the tall chimney does not send 
forth soot on the neighborhood like some heating 

plants down town. The steam heat is self-regulating 
in every house, and no attention need be given by the 
inmates to the radiators. There are grates in almost 
every room, so that open fires can be had when de- 
sired, in place of the steam heat. Laurel Terrace is 
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THE ‘‘FARRINGTON PLACE” APARTMENT HOUSE, PLEASANT AVENUE, ST. PAUL. 
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support another first-class house, 
determined to so enlarge and re- 
build the solid old structure as to 
make it practically a new edifice, 
and to fit it up with every com- 
fort and luxury known to the 
complicated science of modern 
hotel keeping. Their work isnow 
nearly completed and the New 
Metropolitan will be ready for 
occupancy about February 1st. 
A fifth story has been added to 
the park side of the building 
and in this story are the dining 
room and kitchen. This plan has 
been followed in several of the 
new hotels in New York, and 
has the merit of keeping a house 
entirely free from the odors and 
heat of the cooking. On the 
ground floor seven stores have 
been constructed, leaving only the 
office on this floor belonging to the 
hotel. This is entered from the 
Washington Street front. All the 
old plumbing and heating apara- 
tus has been discarded and the 
best sanitary apparatus for drain- 
age and warmth put in. All the 
interior decoration is also new. 
The situation of the Metropolitan, 
with its three fronts, one on Rice 
Park, one on Washington Street 
and one on Third Street, gives it 
peculiar advantages for a family 
S 3 : = hotel and it is near enough to the 
SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS business center to be a favorite 























ST. PAUL.—THE ‘*ABERDEEN” APARTMENT BUILDING, CORNER DAYTON AND VIRGINIA AVENUES. with the traveling public. It will 
take rank at once with the most 
. . popular establishments of its 
the only dwelling-house edifice in the city with a | Ryan was opened the Metropolitan was closed for | class in the Northwest. 

detached heating plant. It is the property of W. C. | several years. It lately passed into the hands of The Colonade, on the corner of St. Peter and 
Riley, and is an ornament to St. Anthony’s Hill. | Oppenheim & Kalman, the well-known real estate | Tenth Streets, is one of the handsomest of the many 
The largest of the new apartment housesis the Aber- | firm, and these gentlemen, seeing that the hotel busi- 
deen, which stands at the corner of Dayton and Vir- | ness of a city of 200,000 inhabitants would easily 
ginia Avenues, two of the handsomest streets on 
St. Anthony’s Hill. The building is eight stories 
high above the basement story and is strikingly 
handsome in its architectural design. The base- 
ment and first two stories are of stone and the 
upper stories of light-colored brick, with stone 
trimmings. All supports and girders are of .ron, 
every floor is fire-proof and all partitions are of 
hollow terracotta. <A fire might be kindled in any 
apartment and left to burn itself out and no damage 
could be done to the rest of the building, so thor- 
oughly is the plan of fire-proofing carried out. On 
the first floor is a large cafe, with kitchen, office, 
toilet rooms, etc., and on the opposite side of the 
main hall is a club parlor, 26x42 feet, designed for 
receptions, banquets, social club meetings and 
other gatherings. This is a novel and excellent 
feature and will be popular with the society of 
‘‘The Hill.”” The floors above the main floor are 
divided into suites of rooms and single rooms. 
Each suite and single room has a bath-room attach- 
ed and a suite has besides a private hall, pantry 
and every convenience for comfortable family liv- 
ing. The most approved apparatus for heating, 
lighting, drainage and ventilation are used and the 
elevator service will bethe best. The Aberdeen is 
owned by a company in which J. J. Watson is the 
principal stockholder and of which he is the man- 
ager. In fact the enterprise, in its inception and 
execution, is the result of Mr. Watson’s energy and 
financial influence. The exterior of the structure 
is already completed. The finished building will 

cost about $250,000, and contain 61 apartments. 
When St. Paul was a city of 50,000 people it 
was pround of its Metropolitan Hotel, which stood 


in one of the most attractive locations and was . 
kept in good style as a first-class house. After the ST. PAUL.—THE NEW METROPOLITAN HOTEL, OPPOSITE RICE PARK. 
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ST. PAUL.—RESIDENCE OF GEO. BENZ, ESQ. 


new buildings erected in the city during the past 
year. Its ground dimensions are 102 by 150 feet, 
and its hight is six stories. Its architecture has 
something of a Venetian character, and the first 
name selected for it was the palazzo, but the princi- 
pal owner preferred the plain English word Colon- 
ade. It is admirably designed for an apartment 
house of the first class, for small families. There 
are single rooms and suites of from two to six rooms. 
No cooking will be permitted in the apartments. On 
the ground floor is a spacious cafe, which will be 
conducted on both the European and the American 
plan. Gas and electric light, steam heat, a fast-run- 
ning elevator and bath rooms attached to all apart- 
ments will make this as comfortable inside as it is 
attractive in its exterior. The Colonade is owned by 
the St. Peter Street Improvement Company, in which 
John R. McMurran is the heaviest stockholder. Its 
cost was $235,000, and it will be ready for occupancy 
prior to March 1st. 

The residence of George Benz is one of the most 
handsome and costly of the new St. Paul homes 
erected during the past year. It stands on a high ter- 
race on the crest of the hill that slopes down to Cen- 
tral Park, and commands a superb view over the en- 
tire city. The neighborhood is already beginning to 
rival St. Anthony Hill in the number of its fine resi- 
dences. It has the advantage of comparative nearness 
to the business portion of the city and yet is entirely 
apart from all business surroundings, and towers 
above the busy metropolis like Mar’s Hill in Athens. 

The handsome brick houses belonging to J. C. 
Stout, shown in one of our engravings, illustrate a 
comparatively new tendency in St. Paul home archi- 
tecture. The isolated house, on a fifty or forty foot 
front lot, is still the favorite, but the Eastern fashion 
of blocks of houses is steadily gaining ground. It 


has the great merit of economy of building space, 
which is an important consideration now that resi- 
dence lots in desirable neighborhoods are worth from 
$100 to $200 per foot front. Besides, there is a de- 
cided saving in fuel when all four sides of a house 
are not exposed to the winter co!d, and a comfortable 
feeling of snugness and compactness. Many blocks 
of dwellings have been built during the past year on 
the best residence streets and that of Mr. Stout is 
among the best, for location and construction. 


iota 
The illustrations in the present issue of THE NorTH- 

WEST represent the work of four sketch artists, two 

photographers and about a score of engravers. 








NEW ST. PAUL CHURCHES. 


The handsome edifice of the People’s Church, now 
nearly completed, stands on Pleasant.Avenue, near 
Third Street. It is of novel design and in its archi- 
tecture departs widely from conventional church 
forms. Perhaps the architect, Mr. J. W. Stevens, and 
the minister, the Rev. Samuel G. Smith, desired to 
make the building typify the religious movement in 
St. Paul for which it is to serve as a shelter anda 





monument.- The square brick edifice, 
without a steeple, bears no resemblance 
toany otherchurch. It suggests breadth 
and hospitality, and the odd idea of 
working blocks of stone here and there 
into the walls, apparently at random, 
may be taken to be symbolical of the 
different religious material of which 
the big congregation is composed. The 
People’s Church is outside of all sect- 
arian denominations. Its faith is the 
Apostles Creed alone, liberally inter- 
preted in accordanoe with the scientific 
spirit of the age, and its members are 
allowed a large latitude of private judg- 
ment. Mr. Smith was formerly a Metho- 
dist preacher. He left one of the lead- 
ing churches of that denomination in this 
city to develop this new movement and 
he has made it a remarkable success. 

Another noteworthy new church 
building is that of the First Swedi8h M. 
E. Church, on the corner of Tenth and 
Temperance Streets. It has a feature 
not altogether new in other cities but 
first introduced in St. Paul in this struc- 
ture—stores for business purposes on the 
ground floor. The architecture is pleas- 
ing and the interior arrangements are 
very comfortable. The congregation is 
large and flourishing. 





NEW BUSINESS STRUCTURES. 








The Arcade Building, on Fourth Street, shown in 
one of our illustrations, is now in process of con- 
struction. It will be connected with the Puritan 
Building, on Robert Street by an arcade for small 
shops, similar to the Burlington Arcade, in London. 
The two massive blocks form one building in their 
construction and ownership, though fronting on 
different streets and differing in the architecture of 
their facades. They will contain about 340 office 
rooms, the number not being fixed, as the partitions 




















THE ‘‘COLONADE” APARTMENT HOUSE, CORNER TENTH AND ST. PETER STREETS, ST. PAUL. 
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will be put in to suit tenants and space rented by the 
square foot. It is the intention of the Boston own- 
ers to erect a third front on adjoining land on Fifth 
Street and carry the arcade through to that street. 
The structure is absolutely fire proof, the walls being 
of brick and stone and all interior frame work of 
wrought iron encased in terra cotta. The architects 
are Gilbert & Taylor, and the cost will be about $515,- 
000. The style is the Italian Renaissance and the 
general effect is massive and imposing. All the 
work is done by St. Paul contractors. The granite 
comes from Vermont and from St. Cloud, Minn., the 
brick from Shakopee and St. Louis; the terra cotta 
from Chicago; the marble from Georgia, Tennessee 
and Europe; the cement from Utica, N. Y., and Lon- 
don, England; the iron from Trenton, New Jersey, 
and Louisville, Ky.; the hardware is specially made 
for the building in Connecticut; the hardwood is 
from Wisconsin and the glass is from Pittsburg. 





The Germania Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, is erecting on the corner of Minnesota and 
Fourth Streets, one of the largest and best con- 
structed office buildings in the Northwest. This 
building, which is already well advanced, is eighty 
feet front on Fourth Street and 115 on Minnesota, 
and is eight stories high from the curb line, the 
height in feet being 120. The basement walls are 
five feet thick and go down twenty-three feet toa 
boulder foundation. They constitute what is proba- 
bly the most solid foundation work ever put down in 
this part of the country. The superstructure is com- 
posed of granite and red Portage Entry stone. The 
entire structure from basement to roof is strictly 
fire-proof, the beams and columns being of iron, cov- 
ered with terra cotta, and the floor arches of tile. The 
entrance halls and all stairs, floorings and casings 
will be of Italian marble. Our illustration shows the 
magnitude and handsome style of this massive struc- 





frequent visits here, and it is to his entire confidence 
in the great future of the Northwest that St. Paul is 
indebted for one of the magnificent business struc- 
tures in the Northwest. The company’s General In- 
spector, Mr. Wm. Cohn, is also well known to our 
citizens, and his visits have done much towards 
building up the Germania’s large business in this 
region. 





* 


NO CARNIVAL THIS YEAR. 


Great preparations were made for a winter carnival 
in St. Paul this season that should eclipse all its three 
predecessors. There was to be a grander ice palace, 
more brilliant iiluminations, and more varied and im- 
posing street parades; but the weather vetoed the 
whole programme. Winter obstinately refused to put 
in an appearance until the middle of January, and 
then he did not show himself with his accustomed 
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ST. PAUL.—VIEW OF THE BUSINESS CENTER FROM GOVERNOR MERRIAM’S RESIDENCE. 


Work and material will be first class in all lines. 

The Pioneer Press Building, already up to the 
sixth story, will be twelve stories high, being not 
only the loftiest building in St. Paul but the most 
magnificent newspaper edifice in the world. The 
style is a modified Italian Renaissance, the basement 
and first and second stories being of granite, and the 
other stories of obsidian brick and terra cotta. The 
whole building will be perfectly fire proof, the floors 
resting upon iron beams and fire-proof arches, and 
all partitions being non-combustible. Of the inter- 
ior space four and one-half of the twelve stories will 
be occupied by the Pioneer Press establishment and 
the remainder will be divided into 180 offices. This 
is one of the monumental buildings that proclaim the 
solid prosperity of the city and is exceedingly credi- 
able to the enterprise of St. Paul’s oldest newspaper. 





ture. Every room will have outside windows and 
will, beside steam heating apparatus, have an open 
fire-place. The architect is Edwin D. Bassford, and 
the style is that known as the Romanesque. 

The Germania is one of the oldest and most con- 
servative life insurance companies in the United 
States, and its action in erecting a building of this 
character is certainly a high compliment to the city. 
Its other investments of like character are only its 
home office in New York and an offiee in Berlin. 
The St. Paul managers of the company are Messrs. 
De Haas & Van der Velde, well-known business 
men, who look after the company’s interests through- 
out the Northwest. This excellent company is doing 
an immense amount of business in this State, Dakota 
and Montana. Its Secretary, Mr. Cornelius Doremus, 
is well known to many of our citizens through his 





apparel of ice and snow. ‘The sunny skies and mild 
airs of November lasted all through December. On 
the day before Christmas there was a slight touch of 
cold, but it was succeeded by a long period when the 
mercury hovered about the thirty degree mark, with 
occasional flights to forty and fifty. Even on clear 
nights it rarely went much below the freezing point. 
As there was no ice with which to build a palace and 
no snow for winter sports the Carnival Association 
reluctantly announced a postponement of the whole 
affair until next year. Not until the 11th of January 
was the enterprise formally abandoned. 

Probably it will never be revived, whatever the 
public-spirited Carnival directors may now think. 
The truth is, Minnesota’s climate is not favorable to 
the building of ice palaces. Only in exceptionally 
cold winters can the enterprise be accounted a safe 
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THE FIRST ST. PAL 


one. The first palace came nearly toppling over dur- 
ing an unwelcome January thaw. Besides, the dom- 
inant sentiment of the city now favors some other 
method of attracting visitors and advertising St. Paul. 
People begin to say that to continue to build ice 
palaces year after year would, even if it could be 
done, give the country at large an erroneous idea of 
the character of our winter climate. Ours is nota 
sub-Arctic country. Our winters are much more 
agreeable and vastly more healthful than those of 
Chicago, New York or Boston. We intended our 
Winter Carnivals to proclaim this fact, and they have 
made it known toall our visitors, but the multitude 
who did not come to see them are apt toshiver at the 
mention of a city where towering structures of ice are 
a regular thing every year. We must look to the 
great majority and not to what Matthew Arnold 
called the enlightened remnant of mankind. Let us 
now adopt some means to advertise our summers, our 
autumns, our products, our intelligence and culture, 











JL ICE PALACE, 1886. 


and our wonderful progress, and leave our winters to 
take care of themselves. 

Believing that we shall never again see an ice 
palace in St. Paul we publish views of the three 
edifices of frozen beauty which the city built in the 
three past winters, and also a picture of the palace 
planned for this winter—the palace we did not build, 
because there was no ice wherewith to build it. And 
so farewell to the Carnival, with all its glittering pa- 
geantry! Farewell to the gleaming palace, to the 
marching clubs, to the merry masquerades, to the 
storming army and the fire-belching ramparts of ice; 
to the rush of the gaily-garbed tobogganers and the 
wild-leaping ski-riders; to the long street parade and 
the moonlight tramps of the snow-shoers and to all 
the mirth and madness that has laughed in the face 
of winter and mocked at the rigors of the frost! Yes, 
farewell to the Carnival; we shall never look upon 
its like again. Ring down the curtain and shift the 
scenes! 





THE LAST ST. PAUL ICE PALACE, 1888. 





A LEGEND OF THE CARNIVAL. 


THE PROMISE. 
A waiting nation listened 
For the welcome bells to ring, 
In fulfillment of the promise 
Of the coming of the King. 


From the blizzard-stricken regions 
Of the far southeastern clime, 

Flocked the people to the Northland 
In the balmy winter time. 


The saintly city, as of yore, 

Its heralds forth had sent— 
“In carnival festivities 

Let days and nights be spent! 


“Let care again be banished, 
While mirth the brow bedecks, 

Let all the people homage pay 
To Borealis Rex! 


“The crystal palace of the King, 
From every gleaming tower, 
Shall speak the glory of his reign 


And tell his matchless power! 


And thus the nation waited 
For the joyful bells to ring, 

In fulfillment of the promise 
Of the coming of the King. 


But lo! December’s breezes 
With their sultry summer air 
Had no blessing from the Arctic 
For the palace grand and fair. 


When January halted 
At the saintly city’s gate 

The torrid zone had northward come 
To form a league with fate. 


The Mississippi held its course 
Between its banks of green; 
Upon its shores no palace stood 

With towers and turrets seen. 


Despair upon the people fell— 
Despair unknown before; 

The meagre stock of one ice-house 
Comprised the city’s store! 


On wings of wind the tidings flew 
With mournful, solemn tone, 

“The saintly city has not ice 
To build one tower alone!” 

* . * * * 
THE FULFILLMENT. 

When men despair, brave women have, 
With hopes that never quail, 

Oft carried through with gentle grace 
The plans that else would fail. 


One morning, when the sultry sun 
Of January beat 

Upon the sandy river flats, 
Reflecting back its heat, 


A long procession of the fair 
Passed through the busy street, 
Across the bridge that spans the stream 
Where trade and traffic meet. 


Forth from the mansion on the hill, 
The cottage on the plain, 

Came matrons wise and maidens fair, 
An earnest, solemn train. 


Each bore in hand with quiet grace, 
And dignity sublime, 

The freezer long since set aside 
For use in summer time. 


They took their place in multitudes 
Upon the palace site, 

While teamsters from the ice-house near 
Hauled ice to left and right. 


With dainty hands they crushed the ice, 
To water added salt, 

Nor ever, until twilight fell 
Let zeal or labor halt. 


Soon the palace in completion, 
True and shapely, pure and fair, 
Stood a monument of glory 
To its builders’ gentle care. 


The sun reflected through the towers 
A halo on the sex— 

A shout of welcome pierced the clouds, 
For Borealis Rex! 


The nation, calmly waiting 
For the welcome bells to ring, 
Knew that now was kept the promise 
Of the coming of the King. 


And when the King, in royal state, 
With courtiers brave and wise 

Rode through the city’s brilliant streets, 
Beneath the star-lit skies, 


Cheer upon cheer ascending high 
Marked weil the grand advance— 
A fitting tribute to the fair 
Who conquered circumstance! 
RUSSELL R. DORR. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Year’s Best Days, is a book 
for boys and girls by Rose Hartwicke 
Thorp, author of the famous poem 
“Curfew must not Ring To-night.” 
It contains stories about Christmas, 











Thanksgiving, Valentine’s day and 
birthdays, and a number of new 
poems. Handsomely bound in black, 


scarletand gold. Boston, Lee & Shepard; St. Paul | 


Book and Stationery Co.; price, $1. 


Lee & Shepard have re-published Dr. John Frost’s 
Lives of the Presidents of the United States, which 


ST. PAUL.—THE NEW ARCADE BUILDING, FOURTH STREET, 


ST. PAUL.—VIEW IN BUSINESSe@DISTRICT, 








was a Standard book a quarter of a century ago, and 
brought the work down to the present time by adding 
biographies of the later Presidents written by Harry 
W. French. The handsome volume of 547 pages, 
illustrated with portraits, is worthy of a place in any 
library. For sale by St. 
Paul Book and Station- 
ary Co.; price $1.50. 

Our Glorified is a vol- 
ume made up of poems 
and passages of consola- 
tion, especially for those 
bereaved by the loss of 
children, and edited by 
Elizabeth Howard Fox- 
croft. It has not been 
the object, says the pref- 
ace, to select such poems 
as are known to all by 
their strength and beauty 
and comforting power, 
but to gather fugitive 
pieces which have often 
sprung ‘from personal 
sorrow, and so find a res- 
ponse in every burdened 
heart. A few passages 
from private letters are 
also included because 
they apply to all who are 
mourning for the loss of 
dear children. Boston, 
Lee & Shepard; St. Paul 
Book and Stationery Co. 
Neatly bound in white 
and gold;*price $1. 


W. C. Riley, the enter- 
prising St. Paul publish- 
er of guide book litera- 
ture, has embarked in an 
important enterprise. In 
addition to new editions 











LOOKING DOWN FOURTH STREET FROM THE GLOBE BUILDING, 


of his guides to the ‘‘Great Northwest” and the Yel- 
lowstone Park, he has in press, to appear March 1st, 
two beautiful new albums of the striking scenery of 
The World’s Wonderland, and of the Northern 
Pacifie Tour from the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi to Puget Sound and Alaska. The engravings 
are made and the albums manufactured in Frank- 
fort, Germany, and special editions in the German 
and French languages will be issued for sale abroad. 





Andersonville Violets is a pleasing story of the 
late war, which takes the reader into both Northern 
and Southern homes as well as into the thrilling 
scenes of the camp, the battle and the military 
prison. Heroes and heroines are taken from both 
sides of the great conflict. The book will interest 
all old soldiers, and is good reading for boys who 
know of the rebellion only from their school histories 
or the tales of their elders. The author is Herbert 
W. Collingwood. Published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, and for sale by St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Co.; price, $1.50. 


Rey. James B. Converse, of Morristown, Tennes- 
see, has written and himself published a noteworthy 
book on land ownership and taxation, entitled The 
Bible and Land, in which he goes to the Hebrew 
Scriptures for his texts and arguments. ‘‘The land 
is mine,” saith the Lord, is the key-note of the book. 
Man’s right to the land is only through its use. Mr. 
Converse agrees with Henry George in advocating a 
single tax on land values in lieu of other forms of 
taxation, but he differs widely from the famous au- 
thor of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” as to land owmer- 
ship. He does not believe in nationalizing the land 
or in confiscating rent. His theory appears to be an 
individual ownership modified by requirements that 
land shall be used to support population in such cir- 
cumstances as are favorable to their physical and 
well being. Incidentally he argues that a portion of 
the land tax should be used to maintain the churches, 
since religion is, he declares, the first need of man- 
kind. For copies of the book address the author; 
price $1.25. 
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THE GROWING KITTITAS COUNTRY. 











In his remarks at a recent Ellensburg, Washington 
Territory banquet, Mr. Schulze of the Northern 
Pacific Land Office, among other good things said: 

“Kittitas is the greatest county in the great Ter- 
ritory of Washington, and this great future State. I 
see in it sturdy, energetic men who build up states 
and cities, and great and intelligent communities. I 
know whereof I am speaking. I know there is no 
want of material wealth, and there is no want of in- 
telligent and energetic men to develop it and bring it 
out to bloom and blossom fruit, and when I look back 
three short years and compare the Ellensburg of then 
and now, I feel warranted in saying that these three 
years have made it bloom out until to-day it is ahead 
of any town between Spokane Falls and Tacoma and 
I think I may say the future capital of the great State 
of Washington. The wealth this country of Kittitas 
contains has not been developed. It has just begun, 
but when I note what has been done in Ellensburg in 
one year, I wonder what ten, twelve, fifteen or 
twenty years will show me when your vast iron and 
coal mines are developed, and when blast furnaces 
and rolling mills have been located here; when the 
last vestige of the sage brush has given way to the 
waving grain fields; when the Yakima River has 
been harnessed and her splendid water power has 
been utilized, and I dare say then the Northern 
Pacific railroad will count Ellensburg as one of the 
brightest laurels in her crown.” 


NEW FACTS ABOUT MONTANA. 





Montana has an area of 145,000 square miles, or 
82,800,000 acres of land, 30,000,000 acres being sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. 4 THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH, PLEASANT AVENUE, ST. PAUL. 

Montana has a population of 100,000 and her as- 





sessed valuation is about $70,000,000—about $4387 for 
every man, woman and child in the Territory. 

Montana produced about $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 
in gold, silver, lead and copper in 1888, and her 
mines paid over $3,000,000 in dividends for the same 
period. 

Montana’s wool clip in 1888 reached 10,000,000 
pounds which sold for about $1,700,000. 

Montana produced, exported and consumed in 1888, 
beef, mutton, live stock, hides, pelts, lumber, coal, 
and farm products to the value of $20,000,000. 

The market value of Montana’s product for the 
year 1888, will reach $70,000,000—a per capita pro- 
duction of over $400. 

The number of blooded horses now in Montana is 
100,000; cattle 1,500,000 and sheep 3,500,000. 

There are 500 business firms in Montana worth 
over $100,000 each; there are 100 firms doing over 
. rite | $250,000 and ten firms doing over $1,000,000 worth 
Ht er i Bl of business annually. 

Montana has within her borders the greatest min- 
ing camp on earth, and the richest capital city in the 
world. 

Is it any wonder that these figures should surprise 
even the oldest residents of the Territory. Has a 
more marvelous growth and prosperity fallen to the 
lot of any area of 146,000 square miles in the great 
Northwest? 
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AFTER TEN YEARS, 


— 


The White Sulphur Springs, Mont., Husbandman 
chronicles this romance: More than ten years ago Mr. 
William Thomas, now a prosperous ranchman of the 
Musselshell Valley, left his plighted sweetheart, Miss 
Clara J. Dise, at Treochy, New South Wales. He 
came west to seek fortune, but was for a long time 
unsuccessful. Fortune smiled at last, but cireum- 
stances were such that he could not make the long trip 
to claim his bride. True to her love she crossed the 
ocean and a continent and met him at White Sulphur 
Springs, Montana, where they were married on Dec- 
ST. PAUL.—VIEW OF JACKSON STREET FROM THIRD. ember 15th, 1888. 
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LAKE ELMO. 


A Beautiful Park and Lakeside Home Suburb 
near St. Paul. 


In a depression on the high, rolling plateau that 
separates the valley of the Mississippi from that of 
the St. Croix lies one of the most charming of all 
the lakes of Minnesota. It does not at all rival in 
size such lakes as Minnetonka and White Bear, but 
it has special charms of park-like shores, deep, 
clear water and picturesque bays and promontaries, 
and then there is a certain cosiness about it that ap- 
peals to the fancy and makes it warmly liked by all 
who are familiar withit. Lake Elmo is less than two 
miles long, and from almost any point on its high 
banks the eye takes in its whole surface, its pebbly 
beaches, and its oak-covered terraces and hills. Per- 
haps it is on this account that the summer dwellers there 
feel a certain sense of proprietorship in it that one 
does not feel in larger bodies of water. They come 
to know every bay and sheltered nook, every jutting 





and other people of culture and social worth might 
be attracted. 

Lake Elmo is twelve miles from the Union Depot 
in St. Paul, and is reached in a ride of about twenty- 
five minutes on the Omaha road. Stillwater is only 
four miles distant. Commutation tickets will bring 
the railway fare to or from St. Paul, down to ten 
cents. The immediate shores of the lake rise ten or 
fifteen feet above the water to a terrace-like strip of 
ground, back of which is a rim of hills forty or fifty 
feet high, wooded in places, like all the nearer shore, 
and in others well-tilled in grain fields or presenting 
graceful, undulating sweeps of pastureland. If you 
ascend to the crest of this rim you find that you are 
on the general level of the plateau, west of which 
flows the Mississippi, five or six miles away, and east 
of which lies the deep valley of the St. Croix. the 
further bluffs of which are in plain sight. In the 
valley, out of view, nestle the cities of Stillwater 
and Hudson. The lands on the plateau are occupied 
by prosperous farmers. Everywhere there is a high 
state of cultivation, and the absence of fences and 
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cape and shady peninsula along its five miles of shore 
line, and thus have a home sentiment concernrng it. 
On this account, as well as in regard to its nearness 
to the city and its easy accessibility by rail, Elmo has 
peculiar merits as a summer rvilla and cottage resort. 
Its capacities in this direction have only recently 
been brought to public notice. For years it was a 
popular picnic and excursion resort, and as long as 
that was its character nobody wanted to build homes 
upon its shores. Then it came into the possession of 
a company of gentlemen of taste and wealth, who 
removed the bar and billiard rooms and everything 
that could attract the excursion multitude, per- 
suaded the railroad to cease running Sunday trains, 
made of the large and comfortable hotel a first-class 
summer resort for families, and set to work, with an 
intelligent purpose and a liberal expenditure of money, 
to create a modern suburban village for both summer 
and all the year round residence. These gentlemen 
had not so much in view the making of immediate 
profit as the development of a peculiarly attractive 
place where their own home-life could be established 
during the warm season, and to which their friends 








LAKE ELMO.—THE HOTEL. 


the rows of poplar trees in front of the farm-houses 
give to the landscapes a European look. Smooth 
country roads invite to long drives among the farms, 
and through groves of oaks, and by the margin of 
many little lakes where the water is half hidden by 
the leaves and flowers of pond lillies. This region 
is one of the oldest settled districts in Minnesota, 
and has outgrown all appearance of newness and 
crudeness. Its landscapes have a quiet rural beauty 
suggesting some of the midland counties of England, 
and this suggestion is emphasized by the spires of 
country churches on the horizon, the careful tillage 
of the fertile soil, and the abundance of foliage. 
Coming back now to Lake Elmo, we find that it 
has features worthy of special attention. No old 
shore-line can be fonnd around its margin; conse- 
quently the water has not subsided. There are very 
few lakes in Minnesota in which the process of sub- 
sidence is not still going on, and around which old 
sandy beaches cannot be found, several feet above the 
present level of the water. Elmois fed by numerous 
springs and by one inlet leading from a neighboring 
lake, and it has for an outlet a brook which flows 











with a strong, swift current. Thus the water of the 
lake is constantly renewed and can never have any 
stagnant quality. Soundings in the middle of the 
lake show a depth of over 200 feet—in one place, 
250 feet. This is a surprising depth, in view of the 
fact that the greatest depth of the large lakes of the 
State is rarely over 80 feet. This unusual depth ac- 
counts for the coldness and purity of the water and 
makes Elmo fine natural fishing ground. Inthe early 
days of settlement in St. Paul and Stillwater this 
lake was famous for its bass fishing. Of late years 
depredators have been thinning out the bass by un- 
lawful spearing through the ice in winter and by 
netting them at the outlet in spring, but this has 
been stopped by the agents of the Elmo Park Com- 
pany, and the fish are now increasing in numbers, 
Besides, the State Fish Commission has recently re- 
stocked its waters with young bass and are adding 
salmon. The fishing will henceforth be reserved for 
the residents of the park and their friends and under 
this policy there will soon be no better lake in Min 
nesota for game fish. 








The Elmo Park Company, of which James E. 
Moore is President, John S. Prince, Treasurer, and 
J. E. Striker, Secretary, owns 750 acres at Lake 
Elmo. It practically controls the whole lake front, 
for private owners are ready to co-operate with it in 
its plans for improvement and for enhancing the de- 
sirability of the lake as a place of residence for peo- 
ple of the better class. The company has platted 330 
acres for immediate improvement. About 150 acres, 
covered with a handsome grove of oaks and border- 
ing on the lake is known as Elmo Residence Park. 
This tract encloses the head of the lake and reaches 
up a gentle slope as far as the railroad and the sta- 
tion. On the other side of the railroad 180 acres 
have been platted as the town site of Elmo. There 
is already a country village here, with stores and 
shops, and the growth of the Residence Park will 
make business for more people. Besides, the land is 
desirable for homes for people who want a little elbow 
room and little good soil for gardening, and will soon 
grow into a suburban town independently of the sum- 
mer dwellers and park residence people close by on 
the lake. The two projects will aid each other, but 
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each works on different lines. Thus while Elmo is 
to grow in its own fashion, without restrictions as 
to cost of buildings, localion of stables, etc., Elmo 
Residence Park is carefully guarded so as to secure 
for it desirable inhabitants, to maintain the best sani- 
tary conditions and to carry out the plans of land- 
scape gardening made by Prof. H. W. 8S. Cleveland, 
the eminent specialist, who has been for several years 
in charge of the park system of Minneapolis, before 
laying out the Residence Park. Prof. Cleveland vis- 
ited the East at the expense of the company and in- 
spected the handsome park suburbs near Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and other cities, in order to se- 
cure the features that have been found most desira- 
ble and successful in those places. Instead of first 
laying out his streets and walks, and then making 
the lots conform to them, he reversed this common 
method of platting and first laid out the residence 
lots, making them conform to the natural advan- 
tages of the uneven 

surface. Then the 











VIEW OF LAKE ELMO LOOKING NORTH. 


the park, who will have the legal right to exclude 
any objectionable persons. Driving through the 
grounds will be free to all respectable visitors, but 
the lot-owners retain full control, so that no tres- 
passers can claim the right to enter the park or use 
the lake shores for picnics on the ground that they 
are on a public highway. This feature of legal ex- 
clusiveness under the control of property owners has 
worked admirably in many of the old residence parks 
near Eastern cities. No buildings other than resi- 
dences will be allowed in the park, except in the 
stable quarters, where there will be a club stable and 
where private stables may be built. A mininum 
limit of $2,500 has been fixed for the cost of the 
houses to be built in the park. Water and sewerage 
will be furnished by the company. The sewerage 
system adopted is the same as that which has been in 
use at Pullman, Illinois, for seven years, with en- 
tire success. Pure water will be supplied at all 





points in the park. Thus the main conveniences of 
city life will be added to the healthfulness and pleas- 
ures of country living, in a handsome park on the 
shores of one of the most beautiful lakes in Minne- 
sota. Mr. Benezette Williams, the eminent Civil En- 
gineer of Chicago, who has made a specialty of 
water and sewerage systems, has charge of the de- 
velopment of the Lake Elmo plans in that depart- 
ment. His rough estimate as to the cost, with ma- 
terial and labor, is $45,000 for the sewerage system, 
$35,000 additional for the water system, $25,000 for 
fifteen miles of grading, in all $105,000. Notwith- 
standing the large amount of expenditure demanded, 
he agrees to have the work entirely completed on the 
first day of July, with the exception of the finishing 
touches to the large power house. 

Handsome cottages will be erected in time for 
next summer’s occupancy by James E. Moore, the 
President of the Park Company, E. W. Winter, Gen- 








drives and walks 
were arranged so as 
to follow the depres- 
sions and not to in- 
terfere with the de- 
sirable building 
sites. The lots aver- 
age about half an 
acre, but are of 
various sizes and 
shape, the object in 
view being to give 
each a good building 
site, so far as con- 
tour of the surface, 
drainage, etc., are 
concerned. Along 
the lake front a well 
shaded strip of about 
100 feetin width has 
been reserved for 
the common use of 
all the residents. 
The walksand drives 
within the park are 
dedicated to the use 
of lot-holders only, 
and notto the public 
generally. They are 
not, therefore, public 
highways, but are 
under the control 

















of the residents of 
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LAKE ELMO.—THE PARK AS SE* 


eral Manager of the Omaha Road, and a number of 
other St. Paul gentlemen. Park residents may board 
at the hotel or keep house in their homes, as suits 
their tastes and convenience. The shores at the 
north end of the lake, convenient to the hotel, boat 
houses and railroad station, will soon be well occupied 
by summer cottages and permanent homes. Further 
down the lake, on both shores, the settlement will 
probably be in larger tracts, of several acres each. 
There is now a good road skirting the shore. On 
the east side this road will be thrown back a few 
hundred yards so as to follow the high ground, and 
permit the cottage tracts to extend from the road 
through the park-like groves, down to the water- 
side. A similar 
road at about the 
same _ distance 
from the shore, 
will run from 
north to south on 
the western side 
of the lake, to be 
connected by a 
road at the south- 
ern end upon the 
high ground, com- 
manding a view 
over the water 
thus affording a 
drive of great 
beauty around the 
entire lake. Thus 
each resident will 
own a certain 
extent of water 
frontage, for boat 
houses, bath 
houses, ete., se- 
cure against in- 
trusion from the 
publie passing 
along the road. iss mmr 
At the same time VPC Hite Halts 
the lake views M 
from the highway 
will be even more 
enjoyable than at 
present from the 
road _ following 
closely the shore. 
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ROM THE LAKE. 


The slope of the land, from the beach back to the 
crest of the hills encircling the lake, is everywhere 
favorable for building sites. There are no marshes 
or flat meadows near the lake. In fact the entire 
lake frontage can be improved for villa and cottage 
sites. , 

The establishment and growth of suburban villages 
tributary to St. Paul has been one of the most marked 
features of the progress of the metropolis in recent 
years. Four years ago there was but one such village— 
Merriam Park. Now there are at least a dozen, and 
among them are such populous places as St. Anthony’s 
Park, North St. Paul, South St. Paul, St. Paul Park, 
Gladstone and South Park. The suburban move- 








LAKE ELMO.—A VIEW IN THE PARK. 


ment has evidently only 
fairly begun. As the city 
proper grows lots will be- 
come still dearer and 
smoke and dust and noise 
willincrease. People who 
love fresh air and a little 
elbow room will have to 
seek the near country, 
where they can gratify 
their taste for rural scenes 
and at the same time have 
all the substantial com- 
forts and conveniences of 
the city. Nearly all the 
new suburban towns thus 
far established are based 
to some extent on manu- 
facturing industries. The 
population supported by 
factories is not always of 
the class that the business 
man of the city desires to 
be surrounded with when 
he makes for himself a 
ruralhome. At Elmo Park 
there will be no industrial 
establishments, with their 
smoke and their army of 
operatives. The place will 
always be exclusively a 
home residence village of 
the best type, attracting its dwellers from people of 
education and taste. No projects looking to mere in- 
crease of population will be adopted. The owners of 
the property are not obliged to sell to all applicants. 
On the contrary they are fully able to carry out in all 
details their liberal plans for making the shores of this 
beautiful lake an ideal place for home life. To the 
natural advantages of one of the most charming and 
healthful spots in Minnesota will be added everything 
that modern sanitary science has devised for securing 
good drainage and a supply of pure water and every- 
thing that the art of a skillful landscape gardener can 
suggest in the way of walks and drives, lawns, 
flowers, and shaded nooks. 
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THE ROCKY FORK RAILROAD. 


Work on the Rocky Fork & Cooke City Railway in | of the world. The road passes through some of the 
Eastern Montana is going forward rapidly. The ! grandest scenery of the Rockey Mountains. 


weather thus far since grad- 
ing was resumed has been 
all that could be desired, 
and there is every assurance 
that the work will be com- 
pleted within forty days. 
The bridge over the Yellow- 
stone has already been fin- 
ished, and at last reports 
two miles of iron had been 
laid. The grading is being 
rapidly done, and the track- 
layers follow closely upon 
the graders. The coal fields 
which this road is to reach 
are probably the largest in 
the Territory, and yield the 
best quality of coal yet dis- 
covered in the Northwest. 
The corporation controlling 
the fields has contracted to 
furnish the railroad company 
with 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
daily for shipment. Rolling 
stock has been secured, and 
will be ready for use as soon 
as the track is laid. It is not 
the purpose of the road to 
stop at the coal fields but the 
line will be extended by an- 
other year to what is known 
as the New World mining 
district, situated near the 


ST. PAUL.—VIEW OF THE CITY FROM THE WEST SIDE. 


head waters of the Clarke’s Fork River, whose riches | 
when developed will rival the famous mining camps | 




















J. C. STOUT’S BLOCK OF RESIDENCES, CORNER HOLLY AVE. AND DALE STREET, ST. PAUL. 


DAKOTA. 


That Territory fills me with amazement. It is one 
of themarvels of the world. Her area is monstrous 





for one State. in length she 
is as far as from Memphis to, 
Chicago andin breadth near- 
ly as far from New York to 
Raleigh. But it is not in the 
size of her State geographic- 
ally, but in her teeming con- 
dition at present and her 
possibilities in the future 
that beyond all the marvels 
progressive human growth, 
within fixed boundaries, she 
has been most miraculous. 
Her soil, her productions, 
especially in wheat, of which 
she has grown one-seventh of 
all the wheat in the United 
States, the character of her 
population, the exactions 
made upon her people for 
the interest on their loans, 
the relation which her legis- 
lature has borne to the peo- 
ple, having been all in refer- 
ence to a division north 
and south, especially her 
population as to numbers, 
justify the admission of two 
states and no excuse can 
be offered why it should 


not be done without delay. 


—Sunset Cox. 
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I went to Winnipeg lately over the new railroad 
from Pembina, about which the Government of Mani- 
toba had a long conflict with the Dominion Govern- 
ment standing behind the Canadian Pacific Company. 
The road follows closely the western bank of the 
Red River, passing through a fine farming country, 
peopled mainly by Mennonites and French half- 
breeds, and after crossing the Assiniboine River 
makes its way into the heartof the city of Winnipeg, 
having its terminal station on the Main street, not 
far from the stores of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It is operated by the Northern Pacific & Manitoba 
Railroad Company, a corporation in which the Goy- 
ernment of Manitoba has two directors and the 
Northern Pacific three. Through passenger trains, 
with a sleeper and dining car attached, are run be- 
tween St. Paul and Winnipeg. The new line is 
very popular with the Manitoba people, because of 
the opposition they encountered in its construction. 
An extension is now being built by the Government 
from Winnipeg to Portage la Prairie, and twenty 
miles were graded before winter set in on a branch 
from Morris to Brandon. The purpose of the Gov- 
ernment is to develope a system of roads competing 
with the Canadian Pacific in all parts of the Prov- 
ince where there is settlement and traffic. 


WINNIPEG has already experienced decided adyan- 
tages from the opening of the new railroad. Ithas 
made coal seventy-five cents per ton cheaper, and Min- 
nesota hard wood sells at $2 per cord less than the 
former price of the same kind of wood brought from 
the forest belt north of Lake Superior. The aggre- 
gate saving on these two articles will go far towards 
paying a year’s interest on the cost of the sixty miles 
of road between the boundary and Winnipeg. Plans 
for a handsome six-story hotel, with terminal station 
in the rear, have been prepared by the railroad com- 
pany, and the building will probably go up next sum- 
mer. It will be much the finest hotel! structure in the 
Canadian Northwest. 


I NOTICED in Winnipeg an instance of politeness 
so novel to an American as to seem worthy of note 
here. Two ladies entered a Portage Avenue 
street car, and after depositing their fare in 
the box inquired of the driver how to reach a 
certain address. He told them they were in the 
wrong car. He was about to start, but he put on his 
brake, got off his car, escorted the ladies to the mid- 
dle of Main street, waited until the car on that street 
came along, explained to the driver that they had 
already paid fare and told him where they wanted to 
go. That driver wasa big, rough-looking fellow, but 
he was a gentleman at heart. I wonder whether 
cold climates do not develop politeness by giving 
people a good deal of leisure for a large part of the 
year. I was struck with the sociable, obliging man- 
ners of the shop-keepers in Winnipeg. A _ shoe- 
maker refused to take pay for a small service. A 
newsdealer exhibited a certain Canadian holiday 
publication, of which he had no copies remaining to 
sell, wishing to show what fine work could be done in 
Montreal in the way of engraving and printing. A 
hotel keeper urged me to try the merits of his 
house without charge. A dry-goods merchant oblig- 
ingly explained the Canadian tariff—what goods were 
cheaper than in ‘‘the States” and what dearer, obliy- 
ious of waiting customers in his desire to give in- 
formation to two strangers from the neighboring Re- 
public, who were not even known to him by name. 





I CALLED on the Premier of Manitoba, the Hon. 
Thomas Greenway, and found him lodged in the most 
democratic fashion in one room at a second-rate 
hotel. He is a plain, solid, persistent man, who has 
won a great political victory in the railroad contro- 
versy and has an overwhelming majority in the Provin- 
cial Parliament at his back. His home is in a small 
country town in the southwestern part of Manitoba. 
He is an able debater and a good political organizer. 
The most active member of the ministry is Attorney 
General Martin, who comes from Portage la Prairie— 
a nervous, dark-complexioned man, always on the 
move—a good talker and a good fighter. He de- 
serves much credit for the success of the Province in 
asserting its right to charter railroads within its own 
boundaries without the leave of the authorities at 
Ottawa. 


Tue Attorney General told me that one of the ob- 
jections to annexation commonly talked of in Canada 
is the comparative instability of the marriage tie in the 
States. No court can grant a divorce in Canada. 
The only way in which mismated couples can legally 
separate is to apply to the Senate of the Dominion 
for a decree. This involves the taking of testimony 
before a committee of the Senate, and is so expen- 
sive a proceeding that very few people resort to it. 
It is said that ten times as many divorces are granted 
annually in the city of Chicago alone as in the entire 
Dominion. Another obstacle to annexation is the 
fact that the Canadian Provinces have no constitu- 
tions. Their powers are set forth in what is known 
as the British North America act of the Imperial 
Parliament, and are very limited as compared with 
those of our States. Their functions resemble closely 
those of our Territories, with some further limita- 
tions, such, for instance, as their inability to main- 
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tain a militia. Their executive and courts are fur- 
nished by the central government. The acts of their 
legislature can in the first place be vetoed absolutely 
by a Governor not chosen by them and in case he 
approves, the Ministry of the Dominion at Ottawa 
can disallow them and thus prevent them from be- 
coming laws. A law of one of our Territories can be 
set aside by Congress, but this has been done in only 
two or three instances since the foundation of our 
government. 


In the race for the Coeur d’ Alene mining districts 
between the Northern Pacific and the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company the former has won. 
The Oregon company was first stopped by the delays 
incident to obtaining the consent of the Indians to 
cross their reservation. As soon as this difficulty was 
overcome the long-pending injunction suit in New 
York was decided in favor of the Transcontinental 
Company, and a veto was thus put upon further con- 
struction operations, at least until the majority in the 
stock ownership, held by the Transcontinental, of 
which Henry Villard is President, can get control of 
the O. R. and N. board at the next election, and de- 
cide upon the future policy of the latter corporation. 
In the meantime the Northern Pacific, by leasing and 
widening the Corbin narrow-guage road, is actually 
in possession of the traffic of the mines and mining 
towns and is building a connection between that road 
and its branch at Coeur d’Alene City. There is no 
present need of a second road to the Coeur d’Alene 
country, and the O. R. & N. line will probably stop 
where it is, in the farming region west of the lake. 
The Northern Pacific will eventually extend its Coeur 
d’Alene branch eastward across the Bitter Root 
Mountains to Missoula. 
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OPENING THE RED LAKE RESERVATION. 

There is every probability that the bill for opening 
the Red Lake Indian Reservation in Northern Minne- 
sota will pass Congress at the present session and 
that the entensive area embraced in that reservation 
will soon be available for settlement and for lumber- 
ing enterprise. This will practically add over 6,000 
square miles to Minnesota, for nearly the entire 
region is of value, either for agriculture or for the 
pine timber on it. The agricultural lands, estimated 
to embrace about 1,000,000 acres of the total area of 
4,731,596 acres, will be sold to actual settlers at the 
rate of $1.25 per acre, after five years occupancy, and 
the stumpage on the pine lands will be sold at $3 per 
1,000 feet; all the money thus realized to go intoa 
fund for the benefit of the Indians. Such Indians 
as now live upon the reservation either receive land 
in severalty or will be removed to the neighboring 
reservation of White Earth, where very creditable 
beginnings in the way of civilized life have already 
been made. 

The Red Lake country is almost an unknown land. 
It envelopes much the largest lake in Minnesota. Its 
drainage is into the Red River of the North by way 
of the Red Lake River, the outlet of the lake. En- 
terprising lumbermen have prospected the region and 
brought back reports of the great value of the stand- 
ing pine upon it. A new lumber industry of large 
dimensions will certainly spring up as soon as the 
reservation is thrown open. The nearest towns to the 
boundary of the reservation are Red Lake Falls, on 
the Duluth and Manitoba Railroad, a branch of the 
Northern Pacific system, and St. Hilaire, the terminus 
of a short branch of the Manitoba system. The 
situation of Red Lake Falls, at the junction of the 
Clearwater River with the Red Lake River, and its 
possession of unlimited water-power on both those 
streams, will give it great advantage for profiting by 
the settlement and lumbering business on the reser- 
vation. In fact this is just what the town has 
been looking forward to for years. Its first ambition 
was to secure a railroad, and this was realized two 
years ago; and its second objective point was to have 
the big reservation opened and thus secure a large 
tributary territory to the east in place of the existing 
wilderness occupied by a few straggling Indians. 
With these two points achieved, the future of the 
town looks very bright. A railroad will no doubt be 
projected before long to run up the river from the 





Falls to the lake, to bring out the lumber that_will 
be cut at the new mills. A steamboat will soon 
be built to run upon the lake, which is about forty 
miles long with an average width of about twenty- 
five miles. The lake is in its shape two large elip- 
tical bodies connected by a short, narrow strait. Its 
shores are bold and its waters deep. 

The Duluth & Winnipeg Railroad, a project which 
has recently been revived, after lying dormant for 
several years, will probably run across the Red Lake 
Reseration south of the lake. Its original survey 
brings it out into the open country at Red Lake Falls. 
This may, however, be changed so as to throw the 
line further to the north. Railroads are now so numer- 
ous in the Red River Valley that the new line is probab- 
ly aiming at the best timber belts in Northern Minneso- 
ta rather than at the grain fields of the valley. Still an- 
other railroad project, not yet developed beyond the 
paper phase, is a line from Red Lake Falls to Emer- 
son, Manitoba, to cross the Red River at that point on 
the bridge constructed by the Emerson municipality 
some years ago and connect at West Lynne with the 
Northern Pacific and Manitoba road. 
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HOW WASHINGTON TERRITORY IS FILL- 
ING UP. 


The movement to Washington Territory was the 
most marked feature of the general current of West- 
ern migration during the year 1888. It did not en- 
tirely cease with the approach of winter, as is usually 
the case with the flow of settlement into new regions, 
but is still continuing in a volume of no small im- 
portance. All the indications go to show that it will 
swell again to very large dimensions when the spring 
of the current year begins. The new country on the 
North Pacific Coast is peculiarly attractive to people 
of imagination as well as to the most practical seekers 
for the best conditions for gaining wealth and com- 
fort. Its scenery is novel, varied and beautiful, its 
climate agreeable and healthful and its opportunities 
for prosperous enterprise and industry are such as ap- 
peal to people of almost all trades, avocations and 
business experience. 

In a recent number of the Seattle Post-Intelligen- 
cer we find some interesting facts as to the area of 
land taken up during 1888 by Government entries and 
also that purchased from the railroad grant. It ap- 
pears that the sales and entries of Government lands 
in the several land offices of the Territory were as 
follows: 





Acres 

ID oo caicritansincd saniedieatanccaswaakaedalacsanesemenn 177,120 
BpOMANS [APPTORIMALS] 6... oiciscccccsccccccpsccsses 400,000 
Mig siaia'io5 cin dias conan cea gausaseedeasn acs ceed 211,400 
WE IR 5 ons aatacden se ceabetauehaadedda cred 149,400 
Vancouver [approximate]......... ....cee2 sseceee 150,000 
Siaaa sor ancksunccnkw dean cen ttieaesacteanieus 1,637,920 


Paul Schulze, General Land Agent of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co., reports the business of 
his company for the year ending December 30, 1888, 
as double that of any preceding year. Their sales for 
the year 1888 have aggregated 293,618 acres, equally 
divided between Eastern and Western Washington 
Territory. This land was sold to 1,924 different pur- 
chasers, making an average of 152 acres to each pur- 
chaser, the consideration being $1,274,815, or an 
average of $4.25 per acre. At least ninety per cent. 
of these sales were made on five or ten years time at 
seven per cent. per annum. 

With the exception of timber land sales, all the 
Government and railroad land disposed of, amounting 
to nearly 2,000,000 acres, passed into the hands of 
actual settlers, and most of them were new settlers 
who arrived in Washington during the year 1888. 
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THE United States Government sometimes does 
very queer things. For instance, it refuses for years 
and years to survey its public lands in the forest dis- 
tricts of Montana. It charters a railroad to build 
through those districts. The railroad must have ties 
and bridge timber. It has a grant of every alternate 
square mile of land, but until a surveyis made it can- 
not possibly tell which sections are its property and 








which belong to the Government. It goes to work 
and cuts timber for its necessary construction pur- 
poses. Then the Government, after waiting five or 
six years, sues the company for stealing timber from 
the public domain. This is what the Department of 
Justice is now doing with the Northern Pacific rail- 
road. One is reminded of the advice of the English 
philosopher to his son, ‘‘Go to London,” he said, ‘‘and 
see with how little wisdom the country is governed.” 
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Wi.uiAM B. DEAN, of St. Paul, contributes an in- 
teresting historical article to the Northwestern Pres- 
byterian to correct the very common erroneous idea 
that the title of the United States to the territory 
now embraced in Oregon, Washington ana Idaho 
rests upon the Louisiana purchase. Mr. Dean shows 
that France never claimed any territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains, that the Pacific Coast all the way 
up to the Russian “possessions was claimed by Spain, 
and that our rights in that region were acquired, first 
by the discovery of the mouth of the Columbia 
River, by Capt. Gray, in 1791, and second by the 
Florida treaty of 1819. Mr. Dean shows, further, 
that nothing prevented the successful maintenance 
of our claim to all the region now embraced in Brit- 
ish Columbia, but the indifference or positive hostil- 
ity of the Southern leaders in Congress to the posses- 
sion of any country where cotton would not grow and 
where slave labor could not profitably be introduced. 
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OuR Washington exchanges continue to discuss the 
question of a new name for that Territory when it 
shall come in as a State. Columbia would be the 
most appropriate name, on account of the prominence 
in the geography of the Territory of the magnificent 
river which traverses it from north to south, about 
midway of its length, and then, turning westward, 
forms its southern boundary for the rest of the dis- 
tance to the sea; but unluckily there is a a District of 
Columbia and Congress would probably not consent 
to duplicate the name. Tacoma is a strong and at the 
same time musical name; but it might be better that the 
new State should have a title distinctive from that of 
its chief city. Why not indicate the maritime char- 
acter of the State by calling it Pacific? Or why not 
employ the name of one of its great mountain ranges 
and call it Cascadia? Still better would it be, how- 
ever, to honor the memory of one of the great states- 
men of the Nation, say Franklin or Lincoln. 
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Ir South Dakota is willing to give up its claim to 
the name now owned by the undivided Territory, per- 
haps some one of the ingenius Mr. Springer’s sug- 
gested titles may suit. The northern division of the 
Territory cannot afford to abandon the word Dakota, 
for the reason that it has an established commercial 
value as applied to hard spring wheat, which is grown 
nowhere else in the world except in Northern Minne- 
sota and Manitoba. Dakota wheat means the small- 
kernelled hard wheat, rich in gluten, which makes 
more flour and better flour to the bushel than any 
other wheat. It cannot be raised in South Dakota. 
The most euphonious of Mr. Springer’s name is 
Winona, but the objection to this is that it already 
belongs to one of Minnesota’s largest towns. 
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THERE begins to be a renewed agitation of the 
question of building a capitol worthy of the wealth 
and civilization of the great State of Minnesota. Be- 
fore the Midway district is all built up the State 
should acquire ample grounds there for a new build- 
ing tostand in a handsome park. Public opinion in 
both St. Paul and Minneapolis, and throughout the 
State, favors a site nearly equi-distant from the busi- 
ness centers of the two cities, and at the same time 
within the territory of St. Paul and convenient to the 
present system of inter-urban transportation. There 
should be no longer delay in securing such a site. 
Three or four years will be needed to erect the build- 
ing after the foundations are laid. 
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Tue city of Tacoma, Washington Territory, will be 
handsomely illustrated in our March number. 
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THE HUMAN FOOT. 


Distorted feet are generally brought about by ill- 
fitting shoes. Large bunions and big joints are gener- 
ally the result of wearing short shoes; ingrowing 
toe-nails result often from the same cause; it is also 
a fact that the more educated people wear long nar- 
row shoes with medium low heels; they give the foot 
a more neat, delicate and desirable appearance, be- 
sides the shoe holds its shape much better. Itisa 
strange thing that people do not take better care of 
that member of the body which is most exposed. One 
would hardly walk down street with a big hole in 
his hat, while you wiil often see a man walking down 
street with a $6 or $8 silk hat on his head, a fifteen 
cent cigar in his mouth, limping along in a pitiable 
manner, with his shoes all worn down at the heel, 
several holes in the sides and more than likely he 
has wet feet. This is the way thousands of people 
injure their health, but these things are being gradu- 
ally ‘overcome, and people in general are getting 
more sensible. They are giving more attention to the 
dressing of their feet with thick, flexible sole, hand 
sewed shoes, with low heels. Broad toes are be- 
coming more in favor with the American people; 
light, thin turned soles are only desirable for dress 
oceasions and light wear. A very light, thin shoe 
can’t possible hold its shape like a°good hand sewed 
welt shoe; the thin sole shoe not only gets out of 
shape badly but causes stone-bruises and makes very 
tender feet. Those who stand a good deal should 
always wear thick sole shoes. They cannot be affable 
and pleasant to those whom they come in contact 
with when their feet are in a painful and unpleasant 
condition. One may be often called a crank, when, if 
the facts were known he is not to blame, it is his shoes. 

It frequently happens that these people are not 
always to blame, the fault being more cften with the 
dealer, who does not always give the customer what he 
should have, his stock being limited, hence the dealer is 
obliged to sell the customer what he has in place of 
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what he should have. 

To avoid this go 
to Lovering’s, ‘*The 
Shoe Man.” This 
house is the largest 
in the West, carry- 
ing the largest and 
most complete stock 
of all kinds, sizes 
and styles, and em- 
ploys only the most 
experienced _ sales- 
men to be had. All 
goods manufactured 
by us and bearing 
our stamp, we guar- 
antee them to be the 
best value for the 
money sold. The en- 
ormous growth of 
this house is due to 
the fact that the pur- 
chaser gets more 
value for his money 
of this house than 
anywhere else. This 
house aims to give the best goods for the least money, 
that being the secret of its great success. This house 
is not only well known to the people of St. Paul but to 
the entire Northwest. This house to-day is sending 


goods to nearly every city and town between St. Paul 
and the Pacific Coast, as well as into the Northwest 
Territories. Our mail orders and express business 
have grown to such an extent that we now have a 
special department for this branch of the business, 
under the management of a careful and experienced 
man, thus enabling us to give immediate and particular 
attention to all ordersreceived by mail. Under our sys- 
tem of booking all orders that are received, we are en- 
abled to duplicate any shoes in size, style and material 
at any future time. Wecarry in stock the well known 
Dr. Kohler’s Health Shoe, Children’s Ankle Supporting 
Shoes; shoes made for invalids to fit the feet, all kinds 
of Silk and Satin Shoe-Slippers and Ties, made to 
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WHOLESALE HARDWARE HOUSE OF FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., ST. PAUL, 








THE NATURAL FOOT, AS IT SHOULD BE. 








AS WE OFTEN FIND IT. 


measure, and carried in stock. We import Men’s 
Fine French Shoes from Henry Heath, of Paris; 
also we carry a full line of Waukenphast & Co.’s 
goods, of London, Eng. 

Lovering’s Custom Calf Skin Shoe has a wide rep- 
utation; they are the best made. Price $8, ail styles 
and kinds. 

Lovering’s famous $3.50 Calf Sewed Shoe have no 
equal for the money. Sent C. O. D. on approval to 
any address. 

Lovering’s own make of Ladies’ Hand Sewed 
French Kid Boots are the best for the money. 

Any goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 

Send all orders to Lovering, the Shoe Man, the lar- 
gest and finest Retail Shoe House in the United States, 
Wabasha Street, opposite Postoffice, St. Paul, Minn. 


A GREAT HARDWARE HOUSE. 





The wholesale hardware house of Farwell, Ozmun, 
Kirk & Co. is the largest as well as the oldest concern in 
this line of business in St. Paul. The business was 
begun in 1859 by Cheritree & Farwell and has passed 
through successive stages, from small beginnings to 
its present great size. The building occupied by this 
company, Nos. 254 to 262 East Third street, is larger 
than any house in Chicago in same line, with one ex- 
ception, being five stories and a basement, and is 
crowded full from top to bottom with an immense 
stock of every thing pertaining to the hardware 
trade. 

Two elevators, run by their own engine, are kept 
constantly in use receiving and delivering goods. 
The building is heated by steam and lighted through- 
out by electricity operated from their own engine in 
the basement. 

In addition to this large building they have a ware- 
house 80x120 feet in West St. Paul, with track privi- 
leges, where the heavy goods handled in car-load lots 
are stored. 

The company have seventy-five employes, with 
fifteen traveling salesmen, who visit the trade regu- 
larly in every State and Territory from here to the 
Pacific Ocean, and their business along the line of 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad has increased with 
such wonderful rapidity as to place them in the 
front ranks of the wholesale houses of the country. 

The system of this company in handling their 
enormous and very intricate business is so perfect, 
that everything moves like clock work, and, with the 
facilities they enjoy, they are enabled to turn out goods 
more rapidly and promptly than any house in their 
line in the Northwest. The officers of the company 
are Geo. L. Farwell, President; Aaron M. Ozmun, 
Vice-President; Robt. A. Kirk, Treasurer, and Wm. 
T. Miller, Secretary. 
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Mannheimer roe., 


THIRD AND MINNESOTA STS., SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
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SILKS, PLUSHES, VELVETS, ,a24Fine Woo, =DRESS FABRICS; 








Laces, Gloves, Handkerchiefs and Trimmings, 
Linens, Flannels, Hosiery, Underwear and Furnishings, 
Cloaks, Suits, Tea Gowns, Wrapps and Jerseys. 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
and will in every case be filled with the most painstaking care at the lowest prices, as it is the wish of 


the firm to largely increase this branch of their business. Lllustrative Catalogues are issued in March 
and September and will be mailed to any address free of charge. 











REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods, 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALE Rooms, 37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The Nortnwestern Line 


me 


Was the FIRST Line in the Northwest to run PULLMAN SLEEPING |; in EQUIPMENT or TRAIN SERVICE, and all travelers admit that 
CARS. It was the FIRST Line in the Northwest to run DINING | its motto—‘ALWAYS ON TIME,” is an established fact. 

CARS. It was the FIRST Line in the Northwest to run VESTIBULED (@s" Tickets can be secured at offices of connecting roads, and at the 
TRAINS. Other lines may imitate it, but cannot surpass it, either | following principal offices on tee line: 


ST. PAUL---No. 159 East Third St. MINNEAPOLIS---13 Nicollet House Block. CHICAGO---No. 62 Clark St. 
KE. W. WINTER, F. B. CLARKE, T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Manager. General Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul. 
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SCHUNEMAN & EVANS’ DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Two spacious store buildings on Third 
Street, between Minnesota and Cedar, 
just in the center of the best retail trade 
district of the city, were thrown into 
one last summer, the facade modernized 
by immense plate glass windows, sky- 
lights put in above and openings cut 
through the floors so as to throw a flood 
of light down throughout the edifice, a 
passenger elevator put in and many of 
the conveniences and attractions of the 
great Eastern dry goods palaces added. 
In these ample quarters the firm of 
Schuneman & Evans opened their hand- 
some stock. The place has been a favor- 
ite with lady shoppers from the opening 
day. It is very light, cheerful and com- 
fortable. The main floor is the general 
store with the customary departments. 
On the second floor are the departments 
of cloaks and wraps and ladies’ furnish- 
ing goods. Here is also a pretty parlor, 
with piano, sofas and easy chairs, and 
papers and magazines on the center- 
table for the patrons of the house. Toilet 
rooms are attached. The office of the 
firm is in the rear of this floor, near the 
elevator landing. On the third floor is 
the drapery department, brilliantly light- 
ed by both windows and sky-lights so as 
to show colors to the best advantage. 
Here is also the dress-making depart- 
ment, with a dressing-room attached for 
the lady customers, and a large room is 
reserved for extra stock. 

"|The members of the firm evidently 
understand their business thoroughly. 
They endeavor to make shopping a 




















FIRST SWEDISH M. E. CHURCH, COR. 1OTH AND TEMPERANCE STS., ST, PAUL. 


pleasure to their patrons and they offer 
constant succession of attractive novel- 
ties in addition to the staples of trade in 
their line. They appreciate the import- 
ance of keeping up with the varying fan- 
cies of fashion and they know, too, how 
irresistible to the average feminine mind 
is a bargain in remnants and things a 
little out of date. 
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HOW RATS START FIRES. 


Insurance men have always] discred- 
ited the theory of rats and matches as 
causes of fire. To settle this question, 
Constable Newbegin of the fire marshal’s 
office procured three large rats a week 
ago, and had a wire cage built with a 
zine bottom. When the cage was com- 
pleted he put the rats in it, and ona 
shelf that was placed in a corner of the 
cage he laid a few cards of common 
matches. _The next morning he found 
on the floor the matches which the rod- 
ents had taken from the shelf, with the 
phospherous part burned. In a corner 
where the rats huddled together Con- 
stable Newbegin tried several such ex- 
periments, and with the same result. 

A prominent manufacturer wished the 
constable to try his parlor matches. Mr. 
Newbegin put several parlor matches in 
the bottom of the cage and held one in 
his fingers, with the head of the match 
in the cage. One of the rats made a 
spring at the match and started to de- 
vour it, but no sooner had his teeth 
touched the phospherous than it blazed 
up, and the rat ran back to his com- 
panions. 
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8ST. PAUL.—SCHUNEMAN & EVANS’ NEW DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT, EAST THIRD STREET.—VIEW ON MAIN FLOOR. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE MARIE 


dsaktindeuked SAS dite de « 








The Short Line to Montreal, Boston Portland and all points in New England and 
Canada, including St. John, N. B., and Halifax, N. 8. 









LOW THE 
Excursion Rates ~~ Winter Carnival 


MONTREAL 


WILL BE HELD 


February 4th 


ST, PAUL and oe 


N 


MINNEAPOLIS. Mb 


Tickets on sale from Janu- 
ary 22d to February 2d, 


inclusive; good 90 ” 
days to February 9th, 
Boston and Return, $45.00 INCLUSIVE. 
Portland and Return, 45-00 
Montreal and Return, 30.00 een 
Quebec and Return 34,50 Excursion Tickets 


VIA 


THE SOO LINE 


St. John, N. B., and Return, 45.00 
Halifax, N. S., and Return, 47.50 


Ottawa and Return, 30.00 on sale at ST. PAUL and MIN- 
Prescott and Return, 30.00 NEAPOLIS from January 22nd 
Kingston and Return. 30.00 to February 2nd inclusive, good 
Toronto and Return, 30.00 WN ninety days at $30.00 for the 


round trip. Rates from points 


The Excursion Rate to inte west of St. Paul and Minneapolis 


mediate points will be no higher SN on lines of Northern Pacific and 
than to the point beyond for Manitoba Rys., may be obtained 
which rate is given. WS through ticket agents. 


EVERYTHING NEW. PALACE SLEEPERS AND DAY 
CARS. RECLINING SEATS FREE OF CHARGE. 


Passengers leaving ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS at ga. om. daily, except Friday and Sunday, make close con- 
nection at Sault Ste. Marie in Union Depot with Canadian Pacific Railway for all points in Canada and New England. 
No omnibus transfers or delays. Time to Montreal several hours shorter than by any other line. Correspondence 
solicited and information furnished on application. Through Day or Sleeping Cars for all New England points 
chartered to pleasure parties on reasonable terms. 


j j ST. PAUL—197 East Third Street. MINNEAPOLIS—Cor, 2d St. and 4th Ave. N. 
City Ticket Offices | MINNEAPOLIS—Cor. Washington & Ist Ave. S. Passenger Depots ; ST. PAUL—Broadway, Foot of 4th St., (end Cable line.) 
F.D. UNDERWOOD, H. L. SHUTE, JNO. G. TAYLOR, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Corner Washington and First Avenue South. 
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LOCATION. 


St. Paul Park is located southeast from St. Paul, adjoining the city limits, on the east bank of the Mississippi River, 
with two miles frontage; and on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Chicago, Burlington & Northern 
Railways, which run directly through the center of St. Paul Park. These are the two largest railways in this country. 
The land all lies high and level, and for natural beauty is unsurpassed. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Where St, Paul now stands was a Trading Post in 1843. Where Minneapolis now stands was a vast prairie in 1855. 
Where St. Paul Park now stands a little more than a year ago was farm land. It was surveyed and platted in the summer of 1887, 
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ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE, METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NORTH GERMAN CONFERENCE, TO BE BUILT AT ST. PAUL PARK, MINN. 


and at the close of the year there had been erected one hundred (100) residences, manufactories, and stores, costing $300,000, 
The building improvements during the year 1888 have been even more than last season, and to-day St. Paul Park has 1,500 popula- 
tion, 225 RESIDENCES, 25 stores, 12 flourishing manufactories, hotels, four churches, schools, etc., the total cost of same being 
$500,000, and with all these improvements there are no saloons. 


ST. PAUL'S COLLEGE. 


The new college of the German Methodist Episcopal Church of the Northwest, to be known as St. Paul’s College, has been 
definitely located at St. Paul Park by the College Trustees. A four-story brick building will be built in 1889, to cost $25,000, to be 
located on the two blocks corner Lincoln and 11th Avenues. $65,000 in cash and land was donated to the College by St. Paul Park. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES. 


The:growing tendency on the part of business men in large cities is to procure for themselves permanent homes in the:midst of 
retty suburban scenery, where pure air and freedom in out-door life can -be found. For the purpose of providing an attractive 
ocation that will meet all requirements, the Company selected the choicest section of their land, to be used exclusively for suburban 
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MINNESOTA CARRIAGE & SLEIGH CO., ST. PAUL PARK, MINN. 1 


homes. These lots (blocks 148 to 263) comprise the land lying between the C. M. &St. P. and C. B.& N. Rys. It is a beautiful. level 
plateau, about 40 feet above the lower district, platted into 1-4 acre lots, 80 foot streets, part graded, sidewalks laid, public parks, trees, 
ete. St. Paul’s College is located in this section. No house costing less than $1,500 is allowed to be built in this entire district. 
Some 50 residences, costing from $2,500 to $5,000, are now built. The best view of this section can be obtained from Pullman Ave. 


‘ 
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FARK. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


“The Burlington”’ Railroad runs hourly motor trains, daily, between St. Paul (Union Depot) and St. Paul Park (Pullman Avenue.) 
C OMMUTATION TICKETS 6 CENTS. Single rides 10 cents. Trains run as follows (23 minutes’ ride): Leav e St. Paul, daily, 

Tand 10 A. M., 12:15, 2:30, 5:10, 6:20, 9:30 and 11:20 P.M. Leave St. Paul Park (Pullman Ave.), daily, 6:20, 7:45, 10:45, A. M., 
i :30, 4:30, 5:45, 7:15 and 10:35 P. M.’ The late train running Wednesdays and Saturdays only. “The arlington’ road has three 
depots at St. Paul Park, three- quarters of a mile apart. The “depots at Broadway and Pullman Aves. are of brick, cost $5,000 each, 
and are the finest suburban depots around St. Paul. 


STREETS AND PARKS. 


The streets are all 80 feet wide, excepting the three main streets, which are 100 feet. The principal streets are graded, sidewalks 
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HENRY A. MUCKLE SLEIGH CO.,ST. PAUL PARK, MINN. 


laid, and shade trees on a majority of the residence lots. ‘Two five acre parks have been donated to the public. The lots in the suburban residence section are 
all 50x140, and in manufacturing section 40x140, with 20 foot alley to all lots. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


A cash inducement and land on side tracks necessary for factory buildings will be donated to any reputable manufacturing concern to locate at St. Paul Park; the 
facilities for such purposes are unequalled. The manufactories now established and in operation are as follows: 


Workmen Cost of Workmen Cost of Workmen Cost of 

Capacity. Factory @ rr. ries y | Capacity. Factory 
St. Paul Knitting Works, Woolen Goods, .. .300 $40,000 | Mankato Mattress Co.. hie aise acne Mek er 15.000 | St. Paul Park Broom Co., Brooms & Dusters 25 5,000 
Minnesota Carriage & Sleigh Co............ “200 35,000 | Minnesota Harvester Co.. Seis ainleeds ote seamewe 50 "12,000 | H. A. Peterson, Agricultural a 25 8,000 
McArthur Bros., Railroad Contractors..... 50 20,000 | W. R. Church Cart Co., Carts.. pe cscdrace a 12,000 | Globe Engine & Boiler Works.. ; -. DB 7,500 
Henry A. Muckle Sleigh Co 75 20,000 | St Paul Park Carriage & Sleigh ee ee 100 25,000 | John Dudley Lumber Co............. ....... , 25 


The land lying between the riv er and Main St., some 40 blocks, is reserved exclusively for manufactories; the’ joint sidetracks of both railways run through this entire section, 


FREIGHT RATES St. Paul freight rates apply to and from St. Paul Park, and all points on C. M. & St. P. and ‘‘The Burlington” Railways, with a reason- 
« able switching charge on car load freight,to other roads in St. Paul. 
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ST. PAUL KNITTING WORKS (REBUILDING), ST. PAUL PARK. MANKATO MATTRESS COMPANY, ST. P UL PARK. 


M4 The lots adjoining the manufacturing district, and which are located between Main Street and the C., B. & N. R. R., 
Industrial Homes blocks 1 to 147, are to be used for the homes of the employes of the manufactories. Large size, level lots, and wide 
streets have been laid out in this district. There are no building restrictions on these lots. 

















McARTHUR BROS.’ CAR WORKS, ST. PAUL PARK. 


. St. Paul Park is owned by the St. Paul Park Improvement Company, incorporated. The Company has a paid up 
The Land Com any. capital of $1,500,000, owns 3,000 acres of land at St. Paul Park, 1,500 acres being in the present town site. 


M. D. MILLER is President, and FRANK P. BLAIR, Secretary, with office at 28 East Fourth Street, ST. PAUL. 
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or three weeks in the whole_win- 
ter—and then there are no winds 

to make it piercing and bitter. 
Snow falls, and it grows cold. A 
chinook wind—as they call the 
west wind—comes, and by morn- 
ing the snows have all melted 
and the genial warmth of spring 
is about you. 

Cattle and horses in Washing- 
ton Territory and Eastern Oregon 
are noticeably large. I cannot ac- 
count for it except that they do 
not have to shiver and shake their 
flesh away through rough winter 
weather. Muscles and bones are 
always growing, asteady growth. 
No “‘getting through” until spring 
with their bare lives. Here they 
live out and graze, and very often 
do not have to be fed a single day 
in the year. I have been told that 
they seek the many warm springs 
that are found through the coun- 
try, and drink the water, which is 
a plea in favor of warm, cooked 
food for stock.—Cor. Portland 
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Oregonian. 
° 
Helena, Mont., claims to have 
J, L. HUDSON’S CLOTHING HOUSE. attainable, only a few feet from the surface.” This | expended $3,000,000 in buildings during the past year. 
— is not the land of the wind mill nor of the wind either. | The new smelterisnowrunning. Mining is active in 
The clothing establishment of J. L. Hudson, illus- Another strong element of prosperity is the cli- | all the surrounding country, and 1889 promises to bea 


trated on this page, is one of the largest inthe North- | mate. The weather isnot_cold, except;perhaps for two | greater year of progress for the capital city than 1888, 
west. It occupies basement, first and sec- 
ond stories of the new block on the corner 
of Robert and Seventh Streets and car- 
ries a stock of about $200,000 value. It 
is one of eleven stores owned by Mr. 
Hudson, in different cities west of Buf- 
falo. The parent house is in Detroit, 
Mich., where Mr. Hudson resides. In 
the entire business managed by hima 
capital of $1,750,000 is embarked. His 
system is to give each local manager an 
interest of one-fourth in the profits of 
the concern run by him. This system 
has worked admirably. The local man- 
ager is made virtually a partner in the 
store he directs without putting any 
capital in it and is thus strongly inter- 
ested in its success. Wm. Hudson, a 
brother of J. L. Hudson, is the St. Paul 
manager. Opening here in March last 
he has already built up a very extensive ; = S 
trade. The basement of the store is \ 
occupied by the stock room and work 2 
room. On the street floor are the fur- 
nishing goods, hats and caps and also 
the cheaper lines of clothing. An 4 

elevator run by electricity takes custom- 

ers to the second floor, where are kept 

the finer lines of men’s clothing and 

also the garments for boys and youths. 
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PROSPEROUS WASHINGTON  TERRI- Poo Ne Lhe eam 
TORY. , : = Lé wid 
The merchants seem prosperous and = 0 i J) Biot ‘tiie ‘= 
entirely contented, and do not ask you if SS R 4 9s0 -_ 2 = 
you have come to stay, nor do they seem ee = : 
to care whether you stay or not. I was —— = 


invariably met by the answer: ‘‘We 

have a good country back of us—never A 
failing wheat crop—running easily forty se i —— 
bushels to the acre. There is plenty of : : 

work for every one; farm hands get $35 = S SS . ‘ hy WEA A Je. === 
per month and board, cooks get $25 and : aS ele AAA —_— : : 
$35 per month. The water in this coun- a Ss ’ = a 
try is not like the “bitter waters of ae = 
Marah,’ but pure and sweet, and clear = = 
as crystal, when not found in living 
springs and flowing streams, it is easily ST. PAUL.—J. L. HUDSON’S MAMMOTH CLOTHING STORE, RYAN BLOCK, COR. SEVENTH AND ROBERT STS, 
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J.C. STOUT & CO.,, 
LOANS 


SSA ANDO 


REAL ESTATE, 


Loans made only on improved property. Interest net to loaner, 6, 7 and 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 
with New York exchange. 














We have a full list of property in all parts of the city. Would call special attention to J. C. STOUT’S ADDITION, this property being in the heart of the 
finest residence portion of the city. Lying, as it does, south of Summit Avenue and on the Bluff, it is the nicest property for improvement offered on the market. 
There is only a limited amount of the BLUFF VIEW property and those wishing sightly homes can be suited by calling on us. 


Investments Made and Taxes Paid for Non-residents. 


Refer_to National German-American Bank, St. Paul; Commercial National Bank, Chicago; Hon. W. H. Lyon, New_York. 


vs Ge Stout 38s CO.7, 
324 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





NORTHWESTERN HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Seeds, PLAN TS, ules, etc. 
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Northern grown Seeds are acknowledged to be EARLIER, MORE PRODUCTIVE, OF GREATER 
VARIETY, HARDIER, and PRODUCE BETTER CROPS. 


Our Greenhouses are the most complete in the United States, and the collection of Plants cannot be surpassed. 
Plants can be shipped by mail or express any distance with perfect safety, 


We issue the finest Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and Plants in the Northwest, which embraces all the new and 
choice specialties. It will be mailed FREE to any address on application. Write for it. 


L. L. MAY & CO., Seedsmen and Florists. 


City Store, 5 West 3d St.; Conservatories, Como Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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8ST. PAUL HOUSE OF BROWNING, KING & CO., CORNER SEVENTH AND ROBERT STREETS. 


BROWNING, KING & CO., COLOSSAL CLOTHIERS, 


The cut on this page represents one of the many hand- 
some clothing stores owned™and controlled by the old 
and reliable clothing firm of Browning, King & Company. 
It is conveniently situated in the very heart of the cloth- 
ing district of St. Paul, Minn., at the northwest corner of 
Seventh aud Robert streets. It in some respects resem- 
bles its many sister stores—is spacious, light and airy— 
and above all a place where man, woman and child can 
deal with every confidence of getting the best class of 
clothing made, and sold at the manufacturar’s lowest 
price, thereby saving all profits of middle dealers. To 
give the people of this great Northwest an insight to the 
enormous volume of business carried on by this firm (who 
to-day manufactures, wholesale and retail by far more 
clothing than any other firm in the world,) we publish 
the following article on “Manufacturing of Clothing,” 
taken from the Philadelphia Times, April 9th, 1887. Al- 
though the business of this firm has increased very 
materially since this article appeared, paying out for 
labor alone the past year over $1,000,000, and manufac- 
tured and sold over 600,000 in men and boys’ clothing. 
Their present retail stores are situated in the following 
cities: Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul: 

A MODEL HOUSE AND COMPREHENSIVE MANAGEMENT—A 
SYSTEM THAT PREVAILS AT THIS GREAT MANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT. 

The clothing business in this country has experienced a 
revolution both remarkable and significant in the past 
twenty years. This revolution bas been beneficial in 
bringing the great body of purchasers nearer the manu- 
facturer of cloth and makers of garments. The result 
has been a steady reduction in the cost of all grades of 
clothing and an advancein the methods of perfecting 
the material and workmanship that enters into male 
wearing apparel. 

The fact that a revolution has taken place in the cloth- 
ing business, which enables men to-day, whether their 
means are limited or unlimited, to supply themselves 
with a working, business or dress suit or garment de 
signed, cut, trimmed, finished and fitted with faultless 
exactness, is due to the sagacity, enterprise and liber- 
ality of a few manufacturers who directed their ener- 
gies to this economic consummation. Chief among 
these, and undoubtedly the most successful, is the great 
house of Browning, King & Co. An idea of the propor- 





tions of the business of the firm may be bad from the 
statement that it owns and manages, in addition to its 
colossal manufacturing operations, the bouses of 
Browning, King & Co., Philadelphia, Browning King & 
Co., St. Louis; Browning, King & Co., Cincinnati; 
Browning, King & Co., Milwaukee; Browning, King & Co., 
Chicago; Henry W. King & Co., Chicago, and Browning, 
King & Co., Kansas City. 

These houses are the leading establishments in their 
line in the respective cities in which they are located, and 
the record of their success, separately and collectively, 
is a history of manufacturing and mercantile enterprise, 
guarded by conservative and financial methods, that is 
without any parallel. 

The manufactory of Browning, King & Co. is a study in 
more respects than one. It is not only complete, but it 
teaches a lesson of progress in the art of clothing man- 
kind that is worthy attention. It occupies the large 
seven-story block of buildings, 406 to 412 Broome street, 
New York, every foot of which, comprising many acres 
of floor room, is covered with its equipment, stock and 
products. The goods that enterinto the garments which 
the firm manufactures, as soon as they reach the manu- 
factory on Broome Street are elevated to the seventh 
floor, where they are examined with scrupulous care not 
only with reference to the fabric, but to the color and 
regularity of weight. The cloth as it comes from the 
manufacturers is passed over a roller, an expert inspect- 
ing every inch of it, to detect any flaws of weight or 
color. As soon as any imperfection is discovered in any 
piece of cloth it is thrown out and sent back to the mills. 
All cloth that passes inspection is sent to the sponging 
and shrinking room, where, after going through that 
process, it is measured with care, folded in lots and 
placed in readiness for the cutters. In all the grades it is 
sent to the cutters in the best possible shape, and the 
utmost care is observed after it passes into their depart- 
ment to see that no mistakes are made. 

Each branch has the advantage of the firm’s facilities 
and capital for purchasing stock at the lowest possible 
figures, because of its vast business, and this is no small 
item in the course of a year. A firm manufacturing as 
extensively as this with branches and connections in six 
leading cities, always has opportunities to take advan- 
tage of such opportunities in the purchase of stock. 
Each garment as it leaves the cutting room is marked and 
sent to the trimming department, where lining, buttons, 
binding, etc., are supplied to match the material. The 
firm carries an extensive stock of trimmings, which are 
selected with the same care and bought to the same 





advantage as its cloths. The trimmings provided, the 
garment is ready to be given out and goes to the third 
floor, where the workmen and women employed by the 
firm receive it and their orders as to the time it must be 
returned completed. As the firm employs about four 
thousand hands, this floor is a busy part of the great es- 
tablishment at all times. There are six hundred hands at 
work daiiy within the building who ure employed ex- 
clusively in making garments for the seven retail stores 
of the firm. No work for these stores goes out of the 
building, the policy of the firm being to have it done 
under the immediate supervision of its trusted and ex- 
perienced foremen, with every guarantee that it will be 
turned out in the most workmanlike manner. Only ex- 
pert hands are employed, and when the work is finished it 
returns to the first floor where it is subjected to a critical 
examination by a staff of men detailed for that duty, and 
who allow nothing in the way of imperfect or careless 
workmanship to escape their scrutiny. After garments 
pass inspection they are marked according to quality, 
size, etc., and sent to the packing department to be ship- 
ped to their several stores. This department occupies the 
basement, and is thoroughly equipped to expedite the 
handling and shipping of the goods as they are turned 
out from the fioors above. An idea of the magnitude of 
the business thus carried on can be formed from these 
figures. The firm has on band at all times about $400,000 
worth of piece goods and trimmings; cut on an average 
25,000 garments a week; has turned out us high as 1,367 000 
garments in a single year; paid out for labor in 1886 $775,- 
335, while its sales aggregated for thut year nearly 85,000,- 
000. These facts and figures represent a vast business, 
covering a wide extent of Territory, but it moves along as 
smoothly as the most perfect machinery in the great 
building where it all centers. The main office is connected 
by telephone with every department of the manufactory, 
and the proprietor and managers are thus in close com- 
munication with the heads of the various departments 
and foremen at all times. There is no confusion or fric- 
tion under the admirable system that prevails in the 
great workshop, and it surprises the visitors to see how 
systematically its vast business goes on from basement 
to seventh story, turning out stacks and tons of garments 
to meet the steady demands upon the firm. The firm of 
Browning, King & Co, with unerring sagacity, selected a 
field entirely unoccupied when it began the manufacture 
of clothing of fine grades, artistic design and superior 
make upon a large scale, and by its admirable system 
created a business that has steadily developed and ex- 
tended with age. Twenty years ago the majority of men 
of means would scoff at the suggestion that they could 
fit themselves or their boys out with garments or suits 
ready made, of the finest quality and most perfect work- 
manship, fit and finish, without any more delay than it re- 
quires to try them on, but such is not the case now. 
Under the dispensation of Browning, King & Co., in the 
six leading cities where their retail stores are located 
they compete successfully with the best merchant tailors 
in the quality, style, finish and workmanship of the gar- 
ments they offer to their patrons and in prices discount 
them so largely that comparison is out of the question. 
They have accomplished this by applying both skill and 
ability to the work of organizing their manufactory so 
that it could regularly and without interruption turn out 
just such goods as the firm promised its patrons. The 
firm proposed to supply better grades of clothing of finer 
workmanship and finish than had ever been soldin ready- 
made clothing houses, and it made necessary prepara- 
tions to fulfill that promise. It secured the most skillful 
workmen, introduced the latest improvements, bought 
the finest fabrics produced at home and abroad, and then, 
under wise and experienced management, inaugurated 
the revolution in ready-made clothing which has made 
the name of Browning, King & Co., a household word in 
every great city of the country. 

It must be evident to all who have occasion to buy 
clothing for themselves or boys that a firm manufactur- 
ing as extensively as Browning, King & Co., and with 
every modern facility for curtailing the cost of produc- 
tion, can afford to sell garments at a minimum profit. 
With a capital of $5,000,000 it can go into the cloth markets 
of America, France, Germany, England and Scotland, 
and to the mills direct, and buy its stock far below other 
purchasers, both because it always has the money and 
buys in large lots. It can, and therefore does, guarantee 
that its garments are not only the best, but the cheapest 
offered to the public. Each of their stores is ready to 
supply anything from a working outfit to a full dress suit 
of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 

Associated with Mr. Browning as partners are Henry 
W. King and E. W. Dewey. Mr. King resides in Chicago 
and has personal supervision of the wholesale business 
there. His practical knowledge and financial ability 
have contributed largely to the success of the firm, both 
in New York and throughout the West.—Philadelphia 
Times, April 9, 1887. 
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“DULUTH SHORT LINE.” 








The Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 


BETWEEN 


St. Paul, Minneapolisand Lake Superior Points. 





Linking together the three largest commercial centers in the great Northwest. 
During the past year the above company has spared no pains or expense in 
making improvements along its entire line, straightening curves, reducing 


easy access to the fiuest hunting and fishing grounds, and the most beautiful 
and healthful Summer Resorts in the entire Northwest. White Bear, Bald 
Eagle, Forest and Chisago Lakes are prominent among the numerous resorts 








grades, laying new track, ballasting its road bed, perfecting its excellent train along this line. 
service, and increasing its facilities for the accommodation of suburban travel These beautiful lakes abound in fish, and the surrounding country, in the 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis and White Bear, Forest & Chisago Lakes, also — magne = = omnes = a ee 
between Duluth and West Superior. . In the vicinity of Hinckley, Moose and Sturgeon Lakes, Barnum and N. P. 
: a ; = Junction, larger game abounds, also numerous trout streams affording ample 
The attention of cognates is especially called to the unparalleled growth of opportunities for the disciples of Isaak Walton to successfully exercise their 
Duluth and West Superior, to the excellent opportunities at these points for skill with the rod, thus making the St. Paul & Duluth R. R. second to none 
profitable investments, and not to overlook the fact that the St. Paul & Duluth as a Tourist and Sportsman’s Route. During the tourist, hunting and fishing 





R. R. is the shortest and by far the most desirable route by which to reach them, season, very low excursion rates are made. Magnificent sleepers on all night 
and the only line running three daily passenger trains between the “Twin trains, and elegant chair cars and day coaches on all day trains. For rates 
Cities” and Lake Superior. To the Tourist and Sportsman the above line offers tickets and other information apply to ticket agents. 

E. L. DUDLEY, G. C. GILFILLAN, A. B. PLOUGH, 


Vice President and General Manager. Special Agent, Passenger Department. 


General Passenger Agent. 
GENERAL OFFICES, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





BLOOMINGDALE, BURBANK & CO.,°* 
Manufacturers of Clothing, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. C. BURBANK & CO. 
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W holesale Clothiers, 


220, 222 AND 224 EAST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


bu 


rn 








The above extensive firm was first established by T. B. Campbell & Bro., in 1870, but has had several 
changes of firm name since. The first was to Campbell, Burbank & Co., in 1875, when Mr. Burbank be- 
came a partner; the second to Campbell & Burbank, in 1880; the third to H. C. Burbank, in 1885, and 
the fourth and last to H. C. Burbank & Co., Jan. 1st., 1887, when B. F. Bloomingdale of Philadelphia 
and F. H. Campbell of St. Paul became partners. 

They have a house, also, in Philadelphia, known as Bloomingdale, Burbank & Co., where they do their 
manufacturing, which is practically one and the same establishment. They have in the two houses about 
220 employees, and have seven men on the road in the Northwest selling for them, in all the Territory 
from Central Wisconsin through to the Pacific, namely: Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Dakota, Montana 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington Territory. Their facilities are such that they can sell goods of as fine 
quality and style and at as low price as any reputable house in the United States. They are located here 
at 220, 222 and 224 East Third Street, in the building shown in the accompanying illustration. 

This firm manufacture all their own goods, and their reputation for honesty and fair dealing is of the 
highest order. They are doing a very large business and are the leading house in the Northwest. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. Pifth, ° ° - ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Negotiate First Mortgages and do a general Real Estate Business. Correspondence solicited. 
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WISCONSIN. 


AKOTA 


WASHINCTON TERRITORY. 





EDWARDS & QUAM, 
REAL HBSTA'T'E, 


We own an Addition near the great Blast Furnace, 
Ashland; also deeded farms in Dakota and Kansas. Can 
satisfy customers as to terms as we only handle our cwn 
property. Will save customers commission. 

English, Scandinavian and German spoken. 


First National Bank Building, ASHLAND, WIS. 





C. K. LAWRENCE, President. 
Cuas. C. Tennis, Vice-Prest. and Gen’! Mer. 
W. R. HOOVER, Treas. and Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Negotiators of Mortgage Loans and Investments, bearing 
7 to 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 

Real Estate and Insurance. 

625 Tower Ave., West Superior, Wis. 
319 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence solicited. 





THE ONTARIO LAND CO., 


43 Chamber of Commerce Building, . St. Paul, Minn. 





Choice lots in Atlanta, Sault Ste. Marie, Duluth, West 
Superior, Spokane Falls and Tacoma. 
Acre broperty adjoining Nashville, Duluth and Spokane 
Falla, Correspondence solicited. 
H. C. HEERMANS, Pres. C. A.CONGDON, V.Pres & Treas. 
Wm. C. BENNETT. Secretary. 





MINNESOTA. 


Dakota Investment Company, 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 


Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 1884, with a 
paid up capital of $50,000 and have invested over 
999, 00 for eastern vanks and individuals without loss. 
e Company confines its loans to the Red River Vahey. 
On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIVER 
VALLEY Counties, containing 13,583 farms and_ 1,725,243 
acres of improved land, and a population of 83,242—16,550 
more than any other six counties in the Territory. ° 
City loans negotiated. BONDS & WARRANTS for sale. 
Correspondence solici 





MONTANA. 





T. E. COLLINS, Prest. L. G. PHELPS, Cashier. 
A. E. DECKERMAN, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank, Great Falls, Mont. 


Capital, $1,000 000. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. The collection center 
for all points in Northern and Central Montana. 





AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Casnien. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pras. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casu. 
Taz Bw 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
H. H. SIBLEY. GREENLEAF CLARK. O.D. GILFILLAN, 
T, B. CAMPBELL, H. KE. THOMPSON, A. H. WILDER. 
P.H. KELLY. KE. H. BAILEY. F. B. CLARKE, 
N. W. KITTSON. J.J. HILL. C. W. GRIGGS. 
H. P. UPHAM. D. C. SHEPARD. H. R. BIGELOW. 





“THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, - - $500,000. 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. P. H. KELLY, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. KITTELSON, Second Vice-President. 
HERMAN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 





W.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 


DIRECTORS. 





8. F. DRAKE. . B. KNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIAM. J.T. AVERILL, 
CHAS. H. BIGELOW. 


D, \e 
MAURICE AUERBACH. F. A. SEYMOUR 
A. H. WILDER. E. N. SAUNDERS. W. R. MERRIAM. 
L. D. HODGE. W.8. CULBERTSON. B. BEAUPRE. 





A. J.BAWYER. JOHN MACLEOD, 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Grain on Commission, 


DULUTH anv MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P. R.R. 





COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Avents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - - MINN., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


e 
They also handle City Property of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will doit for you. - 
pe Send for their explanatory pamphlet. 





[No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Pald up Capital, - 
Surplus and Profits, 


$500,000 
375,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


8, T. HAUSER, President. A. J, DAVIS, Vice President. 
B. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Acs’t Cashier. 


GEO. H. HILL, 2d Asst. Cashier. 





THOS. H. CARTER. JNO. B. CLAYBERG. FLETCHER MADDOX 


Carter, Clayberg & Maddox, 
ATTORNEYS, 


HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 


WM. COURTENAY, 


Miles City, Montana, | 


Live Stock Broker, | 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 





First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 


<a LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 








A 











1888. 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


R. LOCKEY & CO.., 


DEALERS IN 


Real Estate and Mining Properties. 


Agents for Northern Pacific Additions to Helena. 


Tracts, Business and Residence Properties 
For Sale, 


Ir vestments made for non-residents. 
Oldest Agency in Helena, and strictly reliable. 


2” Refer to bankers of Helena. 





J.T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 





HE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


Paid up Cap’], 875,000. Undiv’d Profits & Surplus, $15,000. 

DirecTORS—R. W. Forrest, E. J. Brickell, President; 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. Drumheller, Vice Pres.; A. J. Duncan. 

CORRESPONDENTS—New York, Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank. 

Deal in Foreign and Domestic Exchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 

J. HOOVER, Cashier. 


H. BOLSTER & CoO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T, 





Meal Estate and Fiimancial Agents, 
MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY, 

( First National Bank. 


REFERENCES ¢ Traders National Bank. 
Bank of Spokane Falls, 


Corresponpence Souicrrep. 





ANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 


(Organized in 1879.) 
A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 


OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 


Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections a Specialty. 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 





and City Property. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
SPOKANE FALLS, - - - W. T. 





J. B. SARGENT, Prest. BLAKE & RIDPATH, 
J. M. MAgor, Treas. Legal Advisers. 


SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Real Estate Specialty. 


Investments made for non-residents. 





Correspondence solicited. Reference: Spokane Nationa! 
Bank, First National Bank. SPOKANE FAa.is, W.T 
CHAS. A. WEBSTER, 
DEALER IN 


Real Estate, Mines, Live Stock, Loans, 


OrFice, Southeast Cor. Stevens and Riverside Aves., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


My carriage is always in waiting to show strangers over 
our city. Calland ask tosee the popular tracts known as 
“Webster,” ‘Alta Vista’ and ‘Boston Heights.” 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, 


Real Estate Agents, 


SPOKANE FALLS, - - WASH. TER. 


We havea fine list of desirable property for invest- 
ments, including Business, Residence and Farm Property. 
References: A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane Falls. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Spokane Falls, - - Wash. Ter. 


MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, 
« Real « Estate « Specialty. = 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. 














PAIRMAN, TERHUNE & CO., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


$100,000 to Loan on Improved Farming Lands. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Will make investments for non-residents 
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No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, Tacoma, W.T, 


Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma, 
In their Building, Cor. Pacific Avenue and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $100.000. 
Surplus (Over Dividends), 37,000. 
W. J. THOMPSON, Prest. Henry Drom, Vi q 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. RK. J. DAvis, et Gite. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thom . M. M. 
Harvey, Geo. F. Orchard, Henry Drum,gl. 4 eg 


Deposits (large and small) of individuals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 





CHAS. H. AITKEN, Jr., 
Notary Public, 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loan and Collection Agency. 
1309 Pacific Ave., Rooms 1, 2, 3, 





TACOMA, - - WASH. TER. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, W. Fraser, 
resident, Vice President. Cashier, 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 
Capital Stock, $100,000. Surplus, $35,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George E. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 





PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Wears’ Residence, 





BEN E. SNIPES. Ww. R. ABRAMS. 


BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


ELLENSBURG, BARKERS. WASH. TER. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility over %500,000 
Correspondents: National Park Bank, N. Y.; National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 
land. Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London? Pari- ‘: 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Scattic 





ORECON. 





FRANK DEKOUM, PRESIDENT, 
Prest. Portland Savings Bank. 


R. L. DURHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Cashier Commercial National Bank. 


H. C. STRATTON, SECRETARY, 
Cashier Portland Savings Bank. 


GEO. H. DURHAM, ATTORNEY. 


Oregon Land & Investment Co. 


MANAGERS: 
JNO. R. WHEAT, L. M. COX, 


Investments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-Residents. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Correspondence solicited. 
42% Washington St., Portland Savings Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


W. A. BANTZ. 





The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H, W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





Established 1859. Established 1859. 


LADD & TILTON, 


BANKERS, 
PORTLAND, - - OREGON, 


Transact a General Banking Business. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 

Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 

Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
Eastern States. 

Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfers sold on New 
York, Washington, Chicago, St Louis, Denver, Omaha, 
San Francisco, and various points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 

Exchangs sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. 








Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 





President, D. P. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DURHAM. 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. WORTMAN. 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
on New York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 


Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. 





MANITOBA. 





Ss. A. ROWBOTHAM & CO., 
450 Main Street, - Winnipeg, Man. 


Real Estate Agents. 


Winnipeg Property a Specialty. 
e Correspondence invited. 





Compendium of Shorthand, 


IN 12 LESSONS, 


Containing the complete principles of Shorthand, simple 
and practical. 


Price $1.00. 





Address, BOWER’S SCHOOL, 


522 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. B. Laziee 


COR. DAKOTA AND FILLMORE. 
WEST ST. PAUL PROPERTY EXCLUSIVELY. 








G. A. MARINER. WM. HOSKINS. 


Established 1856. 
MARINER & HOSKINS, 
81 SOUTH CLARK, ST., Top Floor, CELICAGO, 


ASSAYERS and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of ALL KINDS, 
Including ORES. COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 
FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 


Samples by mailor axpress will receive prompt and 
sareful attention. WRITE FOR TERMS. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, Ana- 
lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 
mail or express attended to promptly. WRITE FOR TERMS 





WESTERN HUMOR. 


ee The Old Vets. sesaineaitiiiaal 
GA piety wanes So hans shat Sane Se a eens 
had to use the court house for their ball. If this is a 
conundrum it is easily answered. A majority of the 
Board of County Commissioners consented to its use. 
The time may come when the old vets will be kept 
in a corral and fed on hog mush, but it is quite dis- 
tant yet. They were not conscripts. They were not 
drafted into the army. They were generally volun- 
teers, and ran the risk of losing their legs, their souls 
and other portions of their anatomy for $13 per 
month, in Government promissory notes worth thirty 
cents on the dollar in gold, and when pay day was 
passed, and their money was not forthcoming, they 
did not pitch the country into the soup, but fought, 
bled, swore and played seven-up as usual. While a 
cripple is not always as pretty as a little red wagon, 
an empty sleeve or a peg leg is no sign that its owner 
is not respectable. In fact some of our best people 
think either a feather in a man’s cap, if it was ac- 
quired in defense of his countay. Our war was not 
one of those little seven up scrimmages, such as they 
have in Europe, and which last sixty days. The sol- 
diers for five years went without spring beds, and pie, 
and clean shirts. It was a genuine war, not of con- 
quest, but for right, like the long and bloody crusades. 
You can not stamp out such a war in a twinkling. 
Every human being in a country devasted by such a 
war is a beligerent. Such a war is like a fireina 
wooden city fanned by a hurricane and which cannot 
be extinguished by a squirt gun. Let the old vets 
shake their timber toes in the high places.—Coopers- 
town, (Dak.) Courier. 


Coughed it Up. 

A large piece of fine tallow weighing about five 
pounds was lying at the corner of Front and Benton 
Streets, Fort Benton, the other day. A couple of 
honest appearing natives of the cow boy persuasion 
were basking in the sunlight at the same corner, 
when a stranger and a pilgrim came sauntering along 
taking in the sights. He observed the fine lump of 
tallow and it awakened his curiosity to such an extent 
that he turned to the guileless riders of the range and 
remarked: ‘‘Looks strange to see such a fine lot of 
tallow thrown out on the street and going to waste.” 
‘Oh, that’s nothing in this country,’’ answered one of 
the natives. ‘‘That tallow wasn’t thrown out there; 
some cow or steer coughed it up.” ‘‘Coughed it up,” 
exclaimed the pilgrim, ‘‘why I don’t see how that 
could happen.” ‘‘Easy enough,” earnestly remarked 
the irrepressible old timer. ‘“‘If they couldn’t get rid 
of the extra fat that way the range cattle in this 
country would smother to death! Fact! Why, one fine 
fall like this, several years ago, me and my partner 
made quite a nice little stake drivin’ around over the 
range gatherin’ the fat and sellin’ it to the hide and 
tallow buyers. But here lately the bosses has got so 
close fisted they gethers it up themselves. I tell you, 
my friend, times ain’t like they wuz!” The stranger 
and pilgrim wended his way onward, wondering why 
he failed to come to Montana fifteen years ago and 
engage in the cattle business.—Fort Benton River 
Press. 


He Was One of Them. 


‘“*-You would hardly think,” said the yellow haired 
man who sat on the fence and whittled a stick, ‘‘that 
there was a lot of gosh derned idiots in this neighbor- 
hood fourteen years ago that could have sold their 
land for $50 an acre and didn’t do it. They wanted 
$100. They thought the railroad was comin’ through 
here sure. Some of us had alittle sense, though, and 
sold out. The land ain’t worth $1.50 an acre now. 
You can see it’s nothin’ but sand.” 

‘Yes, I see,” said the tourist. 
back here on a visit.” 

“Er-no. I live here” replied the man on the fence, 
as he took a fresh chew of tobacco and looked drearily 
in the direction of the setting sun. ‘‘Stranger, I was 
one of the gosh derned idiots.” —Chicago Tribune. 


‘*T suppose you’re 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS, 





‘Beabtehes 1860. 
ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, - . MINN. 





A. H. LINDEKE, 
T. L. SCHURMEIER. 


WM. LINDEKE. 
R. WARNER. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Sts., - ST. PAUL, MINN 





oe SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 


The Best Crooods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





371 & 373 Sibley St., 


L. M. CLARK, 
Pres. and Treas. 


{HE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


The Oldest Lime Concern in the Nerthwest. 


F. A. HeaTH, J. WHARRY, 
Vice-Prest. Secretary. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Poreign and American Cements, 
Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, etc., etc. 


Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
Warehouse, Nos. 71 & 72 Lower Levee. 
Office, 170 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








MINNESOTA 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


St. Paul, Minn., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior 
Copper-Mixed 
Type. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
AND 
STEREOTYPERS. 











ELMER & MARSHALL, 


DEALERS IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


RUBBER GOODS. 316 Robert St., St. PAUL. 





cmos or SHLH DS "5.2%, 
NORTH STAR SEED STORE, 


ALSO 


ST. PAUL WIRE WORES. 





Bank and Office Railing, Flower Stands, Window 
Guards, etc., etc. 
Get our prices before buying elsewhere. 
DeCowvU & CO. 
Successors to T. M. METosLe, 


NORTHERN GROWN PLANTS 
: AND SEEDS 


Are acknowledged the —— being hardier, 


more productive and yield better crops. 


FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Containing only the best varieties, mailed free on appli- 
cation, WRITE FOR IT. 


’ LL. MAY & Co., 
Fiorists AND SEEDSMEN, St. Paut, MINN. 








LARKIN & SMITH, — 


Wholesale and Retail 


Crockery, Glassware, Lamps, Etc., 


350 Sibley Street, 





ST. PAUL, > = MINN 
NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 
AND 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


pH. KELLY MERCHANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARD AND SOFT COAL! 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 
At Duluth, being the largest and best equi docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole nts in the Nort. md of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company's celebrated 


‘Pittston Coal,’”’ and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


General Office, Room 40 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
J. E. MCWILLIAMS, Gen’! Me’r. 


Si: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 








General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, General Manager. 





The St. Paul Trust Company. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID UP. $250,000. 
Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor $100,000. 
Incorporated and operating under State authority and 


supervision, and with perpetual snccession, for 
the Transaction of a General and Safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


° P - . 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver and Agent for 
Mortgage Loans. 

Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe 
Investments. 

Attention is invited to our new Fire and Burglar-Proof 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 

with all modern improvements and appliances for se- 
curity and convenience. Individual safes for rent from 
five to forty dollars per annum. 

OrFicers—J.W. Bishop, Prest.; Greenleaf Clark, Vice- 
Prest.; 8. P. McConnell, Sec’y; Harvey Officer, Att’y. 

Directors—C. D. Gilfillan, Greenleaf Clark. J. W. 
Bishop, E. F. Drake, Wm. Dawson, H_H. Sibley, W. R. 
Merriam, F. B. Clarke, Peter Berkey, Jas. J. Hill, Alex. 
Ramsey, D.C. Shepard, P.H Kelly, A. H_ Wilder, D. R. 
Noyes, H. P. Upham, C W. Griggs, N. W Kittson. 








GEO. B. EVANS, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Room 9 National Ger.-Amer. Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Real Property, Mortgages, Stock and Bonds, Bought and 
Sold. Loans Negotiated. Land Co. Stocks a Specialty. 





Established 1855. 
Largest 


sovvvinge GUN HOUS 


Everything in Sporting Goods 


In the 
Northwest. 





At Lowest Manufacturers Rates. 
WM. R. BUREHARD, 


28 East ThirdjStreet, - - ST. PAUL. 


Dealers: Send for catalogue. 





THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL. 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS Co., 


for Ch h 
Makersof STAINED GLASS and Residence. 
Jobbers of 


Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rough 
Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
E. F. UPTON, Manager. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Twelve Months, $1.50, Six Months, 75 cents, 
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WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 


Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Products Always Reliable and Relishable. 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


vs . lasses. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. i $5 to $ OS. RL EE TH HORDE, DIRRCTOR. 


Bn. £ £. « . = Ce e a C1 a 


of Individual Instruction and Business College 
SAUK CENTRE, - : : : : - S©) wINNESOTA. 
The object of this school will be: To educate backward pupils; to give a thorough education in common branches; to 
prepare for colleges and universities; to afford a thorough business education and to prepare for first grade certificates. 
ADVANTAGES OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION.—The advantages of individual instruction will at once be evident to 
any person who will consider it. It does justice to each student and apportions the work to be done in accordance 
with the age, health and former intellectual advantages of the pupil. It allows the choice of such studies as the 
student may desire to pursue to meet his special needs. It places before the mind of the student the definite object 
he has in view and he feels he is working foran end. It gives special advantages to backward students, for they have 
the opportunity of reciting in private rooms where none of their companions can know ther failings. A young man 
can accomplish more here with greater thoroughness in three months than he can accomplish in sc ools that use the 
class system in six. Students can enter the schoo! at any time and commence at the beginning of their individual work. 
This is a simple recapitulation of the special advantages we claim and they stand fully on their own merits which 
must necessarily arrest the attention of any thoughtful person. 
‘Send for catalogue. CASEY & SMITH, Principals. 


CULL RIVER LUMBER Co., 


SUL RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DZ1i1ll and Ward on Dine WNW. FB. R- R 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 





J. W. CASEY. G. R. SMITH. 














THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St, POP CORN. 
Warchouses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 Krnzrz Sr. 


198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICACO, ILL. 


FED Siu 


PLANTS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUM and ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 


Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 

YO It combines more good qualities than any other. 
a If youwant PURE TESTED SEED or anything 

for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 

VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 

containing about 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. IT’S A 

BEAUTY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, and 

save all commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 











(Late Register U: ited Stat yr Oni La 
r Un es Lan ce). nd La’ : BD 
lects and Locates Government and ond A te ” 


H. A. KREIDLER & CO., 


MILES CITY, MONTANA, 


REAL ESTATE, LIVE STOCK BROKERS AND LOANS. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention 


FRED M. KREIDLER, 
Notary Public. 


A SCHEME OF EMIGRATION. 





The “Brewers” should to “Malta” go, 
The “Boobies” all to “Scilly,” 

The “Quakers” to the “Friendly Isies,”’ 
The “Furriers” to “Chili.” 


The little, snarling, carolling babes 
Who break our nightly rest, 

Should be packed off to “Babylon,” 
To “Lap” land and to “Brest.” 


From “Spithead”’ “Cooks” go o’er to “Greece,” 
And while the “Miser” waits 

His passage to the ‘Guinea Coast,” 
“Spendtrifts” are in the the “Straits.” 


“Spinsters’’ should to the “‘Needles”’ go, 
**Winebibbers”’ to “Burgundy,” 

“Gourmands” should lunch at “Sandwich Isles,” 
“Wags” to the “Bay of Fundy.” 


“Bachelors” to the “United States,” 
**Maids”’ to the “Isle of Man;”’ 

Let “Gardners”’ go to “Botany Bay,”’ 
And “Shoeblacks to “Japan.” 


Thus emigrate, and misplaced man 
Will then no longer vex us, 
And all wbo is not provided for 
Had better go to “‘Texas.”’ 
—Boston Journal. 





TITLES WHICH DECEIVE YOU. 


The tuberose is no rose, but a species of olyanth. 
Pompey’s Pillar had no historical connection with 
Pompey in any way. 

Cleopatra’s Needle was not erected by the Egyptian 
Qeeen, nor in her honor. 

Whalebone is not bone, and is said not to possess a 
single property of bone. 

Turkish baths did not originate in Turkey, and are 
not baths, only heated chambers. 

German silver was not invented in Germany, and 
does not contain a particle of silver. 

Black lead is not lead at all, but a compound of car- 
bon and a small quantity of iron. 

Brazilian grass never grew in Brazil, and is not 
grass; it is nothing but strips of palm leaf. 

Burgundy pitch is not pitch, and does not come 
from Burgundy; the greater part of it is rosin and 
palm oil. 

Sealing wax does not contain a particle of wax, but 
is composed of Venice turpentine, shellac and cin- 
nabar. 





PHRASES THE GIRLS MUST ESCHEW. 


The list of words, phrases and expressions to be 
avoided by young ladies of Wellesley College includes 
the following: 

“‘T guess so,” for I suppose so, or I think so. 

“Fix things,” for arrange things, or prepare things. 

The use of “‘ride” and ‘‘drive” interchangeably. 

‘Real good” or “real nice” for very good or really 
nice. 

“J have studied some,” for studied somewhat, or 
“JT have not studied any,” for not studied at all. 

‘‘Not as I know,” for not that I know. 

“Try an experiment,” for make an experiment. 

‘*Had rather,” for would rather, and ‘‘had better,” 
for would better. 

‘Right away,” for immediately or now. 

‘‘Well posted,” for well informed. 

“Try and do,” for try to do, “‘try and go” for try 
to go. 

‘It looks good enough,” for it looks well enough, 
or “does it look good enough,” for does it look well 
enough. 

‘Somebody else’s,”’ for somebody’s else. —Philadel- 
phta Times. 





* 
. ad 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Approximate Gross Earnings for Month of December. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET. } 
New YorK, Jan. 4, 1888. { 


1887. 1888. Increase . 
Miles: Main Line 


and Branches.. . 8,162.95 3,498.91 335.96 
Month ofDec..... $1,181,772.66  $1,462,613.00 $280,840.34 








® to locating and buying Raiiroad Lands for Farms and Rancheg between Billings and Fort Buford Reservation. 


GEo.S. BAXTER, Treasurer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS JOBBERS. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo,O. 
Stoddard M’f’g Co., Dayton, O. 
MOLINE, MILBURN & STODDARD CO., 
250 to 258 Third Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. A. BAKER, Manager. 








Thomas B. Janney. Frank B.Semple. Horace M. Hill. 
JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO., 

Wholesale Hardware and Iron Merchants, 

30, 32, 34 & 36 South Second Street, Cor. First Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
WYMAN, MULLIN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 

23, 25, 27 and 29 Second Street North, Minneapolis, Minn. 








NORTH STAR BOOT & SHOE CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Boots and Shoes, 

18, 20 & 22 Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. B. HEFFELFINGER, Manager. 








SHORTHAND. 


School of Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Standard Systems. 
Lessons Day, Evening, or by Mail. Send for Circulars. 


MISS J. C. HESS, 


Union Block, St. PAUL, MINN. 











If you want to know all about either of the places 
or regions named in the following list, with the op- 
portunities for settlement and business they now pre- 
sent, send us 15 cents in postage stamps, and name 
the particular locality you wish information about. 
We will then mail you a number of THE NoRTHWEST 
MAGAZINE containing an illustrated descriptive article 
which will exactly meet your needs. 


Tacoma, Washington Territorv. 

Butte, Montana, 

St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Philipsburg, Montana. 

Walla Walla, Washington Territory. 

Helena, Montana. 

Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 

The Cceur d'Alene Mines, Idaho. 

The Palouse Country, Washington Territory. 

Palouse City, Washington Territory. 

Little Falls, Minnesota. 

Northern Dakota, 

Oakes, Dakota. 

Pembina. Dakota. 

Bismarck, Dakota. 

The Gogebic Iron Mines, Wisconsin. 

Ashland, Wisconsin. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Yellowstone National Park. 

La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Jamestown, Dakota. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

North St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Seattle, Washington Territory. 

Portland, Oregon. 

Great Falls, Montana. 

Brainerd, Minnesota. 

The Big Bend Country, Washington Territory. 

Cheney, Washington Territory. 

Sprague, Washington Territory. 

Rosalia, Oakesdale, Uniontown, Pullman, Wash. Ter. 

Lewiston, Idaho. 

North Yakima, Washington Territory. 

Puyallup, Washington Territory. 

Missoula, Montana. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Superior, Wisconsin. 

Western Dakota. 

Northern Minnesota. 

Lisbon, Dakota. 

Address, THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 

St. PAUL, MINN. 





THE 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 
MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


TO 


Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and 
the Pacific Coast. 


The new line to 
Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
the three great cities of Montana. 





Rates to the Pacific Coast are Lower 
by this Line than any other. 





SPLENDID NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Elegant New Buffet Sleepers, 
Handsome New Coaches, 
New Colonist Sleepers with Cooking Range. 


By all odds the best train service in the West. 


For through tickets to all points be sure and get the 
rates over the “Manitoba” by calling on your nearest 
ticket agent, or writing 

F. J. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 








Fast Mail Line with Vestibule Trains between Uhica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. e 

Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific t. 

Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 
5,750 Miles of Road reaching all principal points in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missou and Dakota. 


For maps, time-taples, rates of pas and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PAUL RAILWAY, or toany Railroad 


Agent anywhere in the World. - 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, 


R. MILLE 
General Manager Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 
2 For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PAUL RAII- 
wAY COMPANY, write to H. G. HaGan, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


STEVENS COUNTY, MINN. 


25 TO 30 BUSHELS OF WHEAT PER ACRE 


Can be raised on Stevens County land. Stevens County 
has direct communication with Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, the three great cities of the Northwest. Stevens 
County has the finest Stock Farms and the largest and 
best herds of Live Stock in the State. The soil is a rich 
black loam, averaging two feet in depth, with a yellow 
clay subsoil. Itis inexhaustible. The longerand more 
thoroughly it is tilled, the better it is. any farmers 
who came here a few years ago without a dollar are now 
well off, surrounded with flocks and herds, and enjoying 
peace and prosperity. 
“GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE.” 


We sell or rent land on favorable terms, and on long 
time to persons wishing to improve. Call on or address 


JOHNSON & BICKNELL, 


Law, Loans, Real Estate and Collections, 
MORRIS, MINN. 











Chicago,St Paul & Kansas City Ry. 


(MINNESOTA & NORTHWESTERN.) 
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U.N. & CO., BUFFALO. 





Limited Trains between 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS ann CHICAGO. 
Connections made for 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Baltimore, Detroit, Cincinnati, 


Columbus, Indianapolis, Peoria, Louisville, 
and all points East and South. 


Direct Line to 

St. Louis, Dubuque, Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Leavenworth, Lyle, Marshalltown, 

and all points South and West. 
Only Line in the West running 
“MANN BOUDOIR CARS,” 
OC. 8T. P. & K. C. 
Sleepers and Buffet Smoking Cars 
on all Night Trains. 
Parlor Chair Cars and Elegant Combination Coaches 

on all Day Truins. € 


For full information apply at nearest Railroad Ticket 
Office, or 


J. A. HANLEY 
Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 





epey Minneapolis, Sault Ste, Marie 
= and Atlantic 


AND 


Minneapolis and Pacific Railways. 


Minneapolis Passenger Depot, 2d St. and 4th Ave. N. 








M, 8. Ste Me & AL Ry. smaanepette saienenpatte 


Wisconsin Mail and Express. 8:00am 5:50 p m 
St. Croix Falls Express...... 4:00pm 9:45am 
Dakota Mail and = ress... : 6:15pm 
Painesville Wxeess” nach aia on > 4 10 :30 B m 


All trains daily except Sunday. City office, corner 
Washington and t Ave. S, . of 
JNO. G. TAYLOR, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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ala engine thanany 
he-etofore made. Makes 
more than 1000 revolu- 
ms per minute. It issafe 
and easy ~~ ou 
can blow the whistle, 
, start and stop her at will. 
It will develop ingenuity in 
your boys. Everyone is tested 
at the factory and warranted. 
Explosion impossible, as she 
has a regular, pro oz welene- 
ed Safety Valve. e little puffs 
of steam present a fine appear- 
ance as it exhausts through the 
smoke stack. It has fly-wheel 
and pulley attachments to con- 
nect with pulley-string; it has 

. oil tank and filler_and every 
% thing complete. Itis simple 
m” and handsome. A child can 
. work it. Gamage. by mail, 
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Minnesota. _ | sl 


DvULUTH’s BUSINESS GROWTH.—There are in Duluth at 
the present time 792 mercantile establishments. During 
1888 there were added 346. During the year there were 
189 changes—discontinuing business, change of partner- 
ship and the like, of which thirteen were failures. In 
December, 1887, there were 632 establishments, of which 
332 had been of the year’s addition. 


DULUTH has not been making much noise of late asa 
point for real estate speculation, but her growth in all 
lines of business during the past year was remarkable. 
For new buildings $2,892,600 was the sum spent; and for 
improvements of all kinds, including railway, dock, sewer, 
paving, and other outlays as well as for buildings, %,301,- 
933. The grain shipments were 22,216,535 bushels; flour 
shipments, 3,493,794 barrels; lumber cut, 69,000,000 feet; 
coal receipts, 1,450,000 tons. The number of vessel arriv- 
als and departures was 2,200. These figures speak louder 
than any boom rhetoric of the progress of the Zenith 


City. 





Dakota. 


Tre “Downing Farm,” adjacent to La Moure, reports 
an average of twenty bushels per acre for the 700 acres 
devoted to wheat in 1888. Of this crop 5,000 bushels were 
recently marketed on board cars at La Moure at $1.25 per 
bushel. 


JAMESTOWN is in the field as a competitor with Bis- 
marck for the capital of the coming State of North 
Dakota. The question will have to be settled by popular 
vote. Devil’s Lake City will be the third candidate. It is 
said that wire-pulling is already in progress. 


TwENTY families, direct from Russia, have joined the 
German Russian colony at Hebron during the past few 
months, and a still larger immigration is expected next 
year. All the new comers speak German and none of 
them speak Russian except the young men who have 
served in the Russian army. 


THE Bismarck Tribune, in mentioning the pleasant 
spring like weather we have been enjoying, says that if 
the December weather in Dakota could be fully under- 
stood in the misguided East the immigration to the Ter- 
ritory would soon settle the problem of the settlement of 
the unoccupied public domain. When will the New Eng- 
landers learn that the climatic Eden of the country is 
between the Red River of the North and the Rocky 
Mountains? 


Srock growing and dairy farming in La Moure County 
have received an impetus in the operation of the La 
Moure creamery and the management expect that they 
will be required to handle the product of at least twice as 
many cows another summer. The building which with 
equipment including machinery for the manufacture of 
cheese cost $5,000 was completed and operations begun 
May Ist, 1888, since which time the total output of butter 
has been 30,000 pounds, all of which has been marketed in 
New York and Tacoma at the highest market price. 


THE Minnesota and Dakota Land and Investment Com- 
pany has completed the purchase of 56,000 acres of land 
from the Northern Pacific Railroad, lying in the counties 
of Cass, Steele, Barnes, Griggs, Foster and Stutsman, the 
largest acreage being in Stutsman. The company has an 
option on all the remaining N. P. lands in Dakota east of 
the Missouri River, in belts of 100,000 acres each, one belt 
to be taken every six months, beginning on July Ist., 
next. The new corporation intends to make active effort 
to sell and settle its lands. Its office is at Room 26, Mann- 
heimer Block, St. Paul. 


THERE are few people, East or West, who would guess 
that there are more farms in North Dakota than there are 
voters. The number of voters is 43,000, and the number 
of farms is about 45,000. Gov. Pierce, in his admirable 
summary at Jamestown of the North's resources, said the 
number of farms was nearly 50,000. We think the num- 
ber is nearer 45,000, and there is no doubt that the number 
of farms actually exceeds the number of voters at the 
late election. While the North raises from 20,000,000 to 
35,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, the live stock census 
foots up 750,000 head. The capital of the eighty-six banks 
is nearly $2,000,000, and the deposits about 88,000,000. The 
newspapers number 125. There are 200 churches and 1,100 
school houses. The mileage of iron rail is nearly 2,000 





miles, and the property assessed for taxation is about 
$75,000,000. In these statistics North Dakota’s material 
fitness for Statehood is manifest. Who doubts either?— 
Pioneer Press. 


County Commissioner L. L. Thompson, of La Moure, 
furnishes the statement that his eighty-five acres of 
wheat averaged nineteen bushels of No. 1 hard; that his 
oat crop averaged fifty bushels per acre; and also that 
his adjoining neighbor harvested twenty-two bushels per 
acre from his entire wheat crop and further that twenty 
bushels per acre has been the total average yield of this 
neighbor’s wheat crop for the past five years. Mr. 
Thompson’s 160 acres of land cost him about $500, and he 
has buildings worth $2,000 more. He thinks he can realize 
more profit from his $2,500 farm in La Moure County than 
a friend who farms a $12,000 one, with the same 
amount of land and improvements similar to his own, in 
his former home in York State. 





Montana. 


MONTANA’S wool clip this year reached 10,000,000 pounds, 
which sold for about $1,700,000. 


A RANCHMAN near Billings, Montana, raised 150 pounds 
of potatoes from one pound planted. 


THE coal trade of the Park Branch is picking up and 
ten to twelve cars come down on every train from the 
Horr mines. The town of Horr begins to put on airs, and 
arow of residences just approaching completion, lends 
an air of stability and comfort to the place. There are 
now over 100 inhabitants at Horr. 


THe Rocky ForK ROApD.—A dispatch from New York 
to the Pioneer Press states that ex-Gov. Hauser of Mon- 
tana has taken the contract for building the somewhat 
long-deferred Rocky Fork & Cooke City Railroad, running 
from Laurel up the Yellowstone to Cooke City. The bill 
giving the road right of way through the Crow reser- 
vation stipulated that it should be built within two years. 
The road was to furnish Montana with coal, of which 
large deposits lay at the southern terminus. It was 
graded and bridged when Sims, Villard’s old private sec- 
retary, appeared in congress with a bill for a parallel line, 
and the prospects of building such a line swamped the 
Rocky Fork road and rendered it almost impossible to 
raise funds for it. Sims’ bill for the Billings, Clark’s Fork 
& Cooke City road finally passed despite the opposition of 
Toole himself and a number of congressmen, and it took 
but a few months to explode the bubble and show that 
Sims could neither secure right of way across the reser- 
vation or money to build. Then the Rocky Fork road 
took a new start and for the past two or three months J. 
B. Hubbell of 8t. Paul, Samuel Word of Montana, Platt of 
Iowa and others interested have been in New York rais- 
ing funds for the completion of the road. This has been 
done and the fact that Gov. Hauser has the contract to 
finish the road would indicate that the Northern Pacific 
is interested in the completion of this line. 





Washington. 


FOLLOWING the example of Tacoma, Seattle has ar- 
ranged for the erection of a smelter to treat ores of the 
precious metals. A California firm has the enterprise in 
charge. 


DAVENPORT, the chief town of the Big Bend Country, 
has now 500 inhabitants. A bank has just been started. 
The town is the temporary terminus of the new North- 
ern Pacific branch which leaves the main line at Cheney. 


T. N. Ogle of the Big Bend, informed us that his wheat 
crop yielded thirty-eight bushels to the acre; oats fifty 
bushels, and barley fifty bushels. Corn went forty 
bushels to the acre and was known as the white flint 
variety. His potatoes yielded about 200 bushels.—Ellens- 
burg Localizer. 


lr is expected that the Ryan smelter at Tacoma will be 
completed by March next. The machinery has all been 
ordered from Fraser and Chalmers in Chicago, and about 
all the other material is on the ground. The works will 
have a capacity of 200 tons per day, and will employ from 
200 to 300 men. The lead ores will be procured from the 
Gold Hunter mine at Mullan. The plant can also handle 
other ores. 


GOLD AT WENAS.—While boring a well with a diamond 
drill on the timber culture claim that he bought gold was 
struck by Frederick Brooker at a depth of ninety feet 
below the surface. The place is on the Wenas, eleven 
miles from North Yakima. The drill had passed through 
a stratum of crystallized granite and entered a ledge of 
calico quartz. The borings brought up as the core were 
found to contain as high as 500 colors of gold.— Yakima 
Farmer. 


J. V. MoOrFit and William Dignon, capitalists from 
Wichita, Kan., signed articles lately entering into a con- 
tract to erect a three-story brick hotel in Ellensburgh, to 
cost $45,000. The building is to be ready for occupancy 
by July 1. The hotel is to be 100x120, three stories and a 





basement; to be built of pressed brick, with stone trim- 
mings, and fitted up with all modern improvements, in- 
cluding hot and cold water, electric call service, and to 
be heated by steam and lighted by electricity, 


THE new steamer on the stocks at Pasco will be placed 
in commission early next spring on the upper UVolumbia 
River and will run in connection with the Ellensburgh, 
which will continue to run between Rock Island and the 
Okanogan landing. 


FROM every city, town, village and hamlet in Washing- 
ton Territory the same report is heard: Progress? Real 
estate is advancing in price; farm lands in increased 
number are being put under cultivation, sawmills are 
being erected, manufacturing industries are being estab- 
lished, railroads are under construction, new channels 
of trade are being opened up, people are flocking here in 
increasing numbers, and of a most desirable quality, all 
indicating that the coming year will be one of almost 
marvelous growth and development in this Territory, and 
Tacoma will be in the van.—Tacoma News. 


AN Oak Harbor farmer raised seventy-six bushels of 
wheat an acre from eight acres this year. From many 
fields of oats 115 bushels an acre are reported. Thereisa 
large amount of excellent farming land on Whidby 
Island. The island is well situated as to the markets on 
the Sound. Coupville, the county seat, is a flourishing 
town, and the influence from the academy there, under 
the management of the Congregational church of West- 
ern Washington, is such as to make it a very desirable 
place for family residence.—Port. Townsend Argus. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY now ranks sixteenth among 
the coal producing States and Territories; and yet her 
coal has barely been touched. At Cle-elum alone vast 
measures of the coal exist, and within two miles of the 
town vast mountains of iron of the finest quality have 
been exposed. The Territory has more of both coal and 
iron than Pennsylvania has within her area, and she has 
vastly more territory than the Keystone State. All that 
is needed in either Oregon or Washington to produce coal 
and iron enough for the world is capital, enterprise and 
operation to place these staple minerals upon the market. 
—Colfaxr Gazette. 


Itis worthy of note that more than the usual number 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan men are finding 
their way out on to the Pacific Coast this winter, and that 
a good many of them have already made timber pur- 
chases, or are about todo so. The Washington Territory 
timber region is receiving more than an ordinary amount 
of attention, while the faith in the future wealth repre- 
sented by the redwood forests of California is not shaken. 
While there are speculators among the men who are 
going into these newer Western fields, who have no 
nearer purpose than to hold the land until it shall become 
more valuable, the majority of the men who are going 
out into the Puget Sound region are going there to putin 
mills and to make lumber. This is in contra-distinction 
to the movement which has recently occurred in South- 
ern timber lands, large quantities of which have been 
purchased for purely speculative purposes.—Minneapolis 
Lumberman. 


GoopD TIMES IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY.—A correspond- 
ent of the Uniontown Journal writes: Wheat has been 
shipped at a livély rate the past week, which caused an 
advance to seventy cents. Both wheat and barley keep 
coming in by the load all along the line. Land buyers 
and business men are stopping off every day and many 
are expected in the spring. Land has already advanced. 
Hogs are very scarce and high. Many farmers have to 
buy their meat. It now sells at eight cents net. The de- 
mand for farm lands has greatly increased during the 
past two months. The remarkable yield and high price 
of wheat has given an impetus to the sale of agricultural 
lands all over the Territory; nowhere is this more appar- 
ent than in the great wheat belt of the Palouse. Upon 
the assumption that the wheat crop of this Territory 
equals 280,000 tons, the increase in price from fifty cents 
a bushel—the average price of last year’s crop—to sixty 
cents a bushel, means a net gain to our farmers of $1,386,- 
0u0. A gratifying result of this prosperity is already 
noticed in the rapid reduction in the number of mort- 
gages on record against farm property in the different 
county seats. Alli the indications point to an unusually 
large immigration to our county during the coming year, 
and congratulate our people upon the bright outlook. 
We are gaining ground very rapidly, and we are holding 
all we gain. 


Manitoba. 


THERE was great rejoicing in Winnipeg when the news 
was received from Ottawa, Dec. 22d., that the Supreme 
Court of the Dominion had given a unanimous decision 
in favor of the province of Manitoba in the dispute aris- 
ing over the crossing of the Canadian Pacific tracks. The 
right of the province to charter a railroad free from the 
Dominion control, save as to plans of crossing, was fully 
upheld by the court. Nothing now stands in the way of 
the completion of the system of roads the Province is 
building to compete with the Canadian Pacific. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Grold Street, 
NEW YORE. 


KRUPP'S STERL TIRES 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 


For Every Variety of Service. 





ESTABLISHED 
1831. 





BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U 5. A. 


BALDWIN 


=<" 1) | 
2 we? ao 





IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve 0il. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and ‘honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

Qa” Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
gi em Oils for railroad use. 


S/GNAL O/L WORKS, 


‘J, O, SIBLEY, Prest,, 
FRANELIN, PA, 





LAKE ERIE IRON 00., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FORGINGS, 
CAR AXLES, 
BAR TRON* 
Car Specifications, 


Bridge Bolts, Track Bolts, 
Machine Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 


CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers 


Highest Grades of 
PAINTS AND COLORS 
on the Market 
FOR EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 





BeOS GIVEN AWA Vina 


=*©' GuipE, and l0ct. Certificate for Seeds, your 
choice, all for 2 stamps (4c). Flower lovers 
=*7 delighted, Tell all your friends. 


~C. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
2” Be prompt. 





This offer will appear but once more. 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 602, 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., propaicrors 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges 
and templates. “cei of different ——— of same class 


ectly interchangeab 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Main Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 


Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for recre Railways, Eto. 
Illustrated catalogues seer on a $m sppitestion of custom 


RK THOROUGHLY GUARAN TEED. 




















TWINES AND CORDAGE, 


Rain Proof Covers, 
Awnings, Cotton Goods, 
Wire Rope, Flags & Banners. 


202 to 208 South Water Street, Corner Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





LEFFEL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


‘Mining Water Wheel. 











These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 


Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & C0, 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 





Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 
OREGON. 





PORTLAND, 





FAYETTE BROWN, Receiver 


BROWN, BONNELL & CO. 


Principal Office and Works, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
Chicago Office and Agency, Phenix Building, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LEVON anv SLL, 


Bars, Sheets, Plates, Angles, Channels, 
Beams, Angle Splices, Links and Pins, 
Nails, Spikes, Washers, ete. 
Also Universal Plates and Heavy Bridge Bars. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS,) viresnsor 
MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, Wiping and Packing 


ow WASTE 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 











— ad 























Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; DEALERS If 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. CHICOPEE, - - ##MASSACHUSETTS. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 
JAY C. MORSE, H. A. GRAY, ROBERT FORSYTH, 
cs President. Sec. and e. and Treas. Manager. 
anon ae vce? FM OOM wen comm ascaencar em | The Union Steel Company, 
CO, ILLINOIS. 
THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, Manufacturers of 
Pittsburgh, Penn. It I r 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. Pic © 
NEW YORE, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheenix Building. Ba a 


Bessemer Steel Rails. 


OrFice—302 First National Bank Building. 
Works—Ashland Ave. and Thirty-first St. 


NILES TOOL WORKS, MONARCH 
a Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE (0, 


Chicago, Illinois. 



















Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. 








clicks ket tee Ne! Scere 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


Ls 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, = 118 Liberty 8t, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Rated Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 


roads by the use of 
HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 
The use of poor Bearings is always costly and dangerous. 
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SPECIAL MENTION. 





Lewis & Dryden’s Official Railway Guide. 


A complete index to the transportation system of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Col- 
umbia, with valuable maps and descriptive articles, by 
mail, 10 cents. Published monthly at Portland, Oregon. 





Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last founda recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





Rapid Growth of Spokane Falls. 


Spor ne Falls, W.T., is coming to the front more rapidly 
than, ycityin the Northwest Pacific slope. Her growth 
and the rapid increase in values are permanent. The 
mining, lumbering, farming, grazing, manufacturing and 
other interests are rapidly pouring their wealth into her 
coffers. I.8. Kaufman &Co., the oldest real estate deal- 
ersin the place, have made fortunes for many of their 
outside customers, by making careful and judicious in- 
vestments for them, and are ready to make others happy. 
Best of references furnished if desired. 





Have You a Child? 


If you have, here is something worth looking up. Your 
child, if endowed in the Educational Endowment Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis, Minn.,*will earn towards a fund for 
its education, from twenty to sixty cents per day, every 
day in the year, Sundays and holidays included, from date 
of endowment to maturity. You may take one, two, or 
three shares, and they may mature at 12, 14, 16, 18 or 21 
years of age. Investment pays 15 to 18 per cent and is as 
safe as Government bonds. Ample reserve fund invested 
in real estate mortgages. For full particulars address 
J. Merritt, Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tacoma Real Estate. 


Tacoma real estate is advancing rapidly. Choice busi- 
ness property on Pacific Avenue, sold one year ago south 
of Fifteenth Street at 475 per foot, today is $800. Rail- 
road Street property, sold near Thirteenth Street at $175, 
now worth $500. Acreage tracts sold three and one-half 
miles south of the city in November 1888 at %350 per acre 
now being platted, known as “‘Hunt’s Prairie Addition,” 
at $125 and $150 per lot. We are informed of these facts 
by the agent who has made the sale of the properties, 
Geo. W. Traver, whose name is well known to our read- 
ers. He reports business lively and steadily increasing 
very month. Mr. Traver has made large investments 
for his patrons during the six years residence at Tacoma 
and can give good reference if required. 





Webster, the New Spokane Falls Suburb. 


The popular Webster tract lies one and one-half miles 
northwest from the city of Spokane Falls, W. T., sloping 
gently towards the beautiful Spokane River which ad- 
joins Webster on the southwest, and lying as it does 210 
feet above the river, the location is a healthful one and 
the scenery unsurpassed. The prairie at Webster is 
smooth and for many months of the year represents one 
grand flower garden, dotted here and there as it is with 
very many beautiful evergreen trees. The second depot 
from Spokane Falls in the Seatle direction via 8. L. 8. & E. 
will be located at Webster, the first being located at “Alta 
Vista. The river at Webster furnishes 5,000 horse power. 
One can readily read the wonderful future of the city of 
Spokane falis and vicinity. Denver City, Colorado, reach 
es from its center six miles in every possible direction; 
80 will Spokane and Webster in the near future, and with 
her thousands of intelligent people, with her beautiful 
homes on either side of her grand avenues, her hundreds 
of busy mercantile houses, and with her many active 
factories be no small factor in the building up of one of 
the most powerful business centers of the Northwest. 





. > . 
Freight from New York to Tacoma in Thirteen Days. 


Tue freight train loaded with dry goods for a new 
wholesale house in Tacoma, which.left New York on the 
evening of December 7th, arrived at its destination on 
the afternoon of the 13th day thereafter. It came by 
“Erie Dispatch,” a fast freight line to Chicago. From 
Chicago to St. Paul, or Minnesota Junction, it came by 
the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City. It arrived there on 
the Mth. There the’entire shipment was transferred from 
the cars in which they had come thus far and placed in 
the air-brake freight cars of the Northern Pacific. This 
was necessary to keep up the heavy pace at which the 
shipment had started. The low grades of the old roads of 
the East do not require the air brake and the cars of the 
Erie Dispatch were not provided with them. 





Northern Pacific Railroad 
LANDS FORSALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL ARD GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - - 7,000,000 Acres 
In Montana, - “ “ 19,000,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - ~ * 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon - . 12,000,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


40 ,COOO0, COO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. RK. Co., on easy terms, 
there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, free 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the gemnpany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 Pn acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual pagenente in stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of the Missorui River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. ‘ 

*On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual settlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the ro the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers onthe ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern land district of the Northern 

Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district ot the Northern Pacific 

Railroad, apply to PauL ScHuLzzE, General Land Agent, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


: DO THis: 


("Send for the follewing named publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describing the finest 
large bodies of fertile Agricultural and Grazing Lands now open for settlement in the United States. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all speihents the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable mage, and describing Minnesota, North ota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and srazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlors. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: « 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unocupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
and agricultural sections. ; , 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in Minnesota. 

{# When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances who contemplate removal to 
a new country. 

7 Di JQ They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
W RITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT OR . 


® General Emigration Agent, 
ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA. 


General Northwestern Agent 
FOR THE CELEBRATED D/ i 
Clough & Warren 3 ei rar eag 
ORGAITS, Gazz 
Fischer, 
Vose 
RD FPIAMNos. 


Low Prices. Easy Terms. Satisfaction Guaranteed. = 
NATHAN FORD, 92 & 94 E. Third Street, St. P: 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, < 
Land Commissioner, 
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en ches ING VV ee CSC SOO. 


REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 





Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 
and is now the trading center of a rich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. Investments in 
Spokane Falls property, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. We undertake investments for parties a at 
distance, and invite correspondence. 

We have some of the choicest business property in the heart of the city; acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites, with and without water- 
power, on our lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. 

Thousands of acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. 
Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


Ramupeaeent fog ey oo Spokane Falls. A. A. NG YW BERYL &% CoO., 
SPOKANE FALLS. 





SEATTLE, 
Lhe New YZWorkz of the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January, 1888, 19,116, and the population July 1, 1888 nearly 25,000. 
The Steamship and the Railroad Center of the Northern Pacific. The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America. 
Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


The Real Estate and Money Brokers of the Pacific, Post Building, SEATTLE, WASH TER. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank and Merchants National Bank of Seattle. 




































893 SEWING-MACHINE 
PA to at once establish trade inall 
: St )}) parts, by placing our machines 


“Mew and goods where the people 
can see them, we will send 
free to one person in each locality, the 


DR. HORNE’S 
-. if may " s 
= w——very best sewing-machine made in the a . 
———— fq | world, with all the attachments. We will ai 

7 « also send free a complete line of our costly ss = ie): “— 
ite and valuable art samples. In return we ask ta = et 


Wthat you show what we send, to those who 
ee may-call at your heme, andafter 2 months 


i Te 
all shall become your own property. This rf ie 2b Mell Jon.” es . . . i. 
: grand machine is made after the Singer pa- PSS Re The Grandest Triumph of Electric Science—Sci 
tents, which have run out: before patents run — * . * 
put it sold for ®B:B, with the attachments, Gentlemen’s Belt f Be t Sei tifi entifically Made and Practically Applied. 
‘and now sells for S50. Best, strongest, most with Electrie : t ‘ical iil¢ paieeinnnnnipadinnee 
useful machine in the world. All is free. No edica DISEASE CURED WITHOUT MED CINES 
ital required. Plain, brief instructions 
ep sey Those who write to us at ertire can Suspensory, Belts. I 
secure ee the best sewing-machine in ee EO 
th ld, and the finest | f ks of Y Have you Paina in the Buck, Hips, Wead or Limbs, Nerv- 
Fe. cone. aomn ‘together rd yon iT WILL CURE OU ous Debility, Lumbago, General Debility, Kheumatiam, 
ais, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Diseases of Eidnere, Spinal Diseases, Torpid Liver, Gout, Exhaustion, 


TRUE & CO., Box 397, Augusta Maine. oe Asthma, awe gee tet 
° 


tee, Epllcney” Mime, Arte aang Can be spades cong posted NS 


‘onatipation, Erysipelas, Indigestion, Weakness, I 
pol ‘atarrh T 
this belt is just what you need. Electricity Instantly Fel 
Whole family can wear it. It electrifies the blood 

. 


and cures 
TESTIMONIALS Every one genuine and used by permission. NOTE the following who have been 
CURED:—A. J. poegiens. RK. 8. Parker and J. M. Haslett, all on Board of Trade, Chica- 
o; A. Gregory, commission merchant Stock Yards; Budd Doble, the great horseman; A. C. hei ary 4 M.D., 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; G. W. Bellus, M. D., Mormontown, Iowa; Lemuel Milk, Kankakee, IIl.; Judge I. 
. Haperville, lil.; E. L. Abbott, supt. city water works, South Bend, Ind.; Robt. R. Sampson, Chicago 
post office; L. D. McMichael, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y:'—“Your belt has accomplished what no other remedy has: 
steady nervesand comfortable sleep at night.” Robt. Hall, alderman, 160 East 39th Street, New York, etc. 


WEAK, NERVOUS PEOPLE. | 




















SLECTRIC rss 
—— TRUS 
Ped 


ait 
«ti vositivelyc n60 days by Dr. 
it Horne’sElectre- agnetic iielt- 
‘ Truss,combined. Guaranteed the 
in the world generatin 


x _ only one ty 5 § 
Dd | ee | ig ® gat s 
< acontinuous Electric & ngnet vot: Or Contains 23 to100 de 


"4 current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, u i 
~ Electricity. GUARANT 
iy Comfortable and Effective. Avold frauds. ee y. GUARANTEED tho 


Over9,000 cured. Send Stamp for pamphlet, e 3 . . 
ISEA JSeftective MEDICAL ELECTRIC BELT in’ the 
ALSO ELECTRIO BELTS FOR DISEASES, ELD. Ficctric Suspensories free with Male Belts. 
REFERENCES e-. 4 bank, commercial agency, OrAvoid bogus companies with many aliases and worth- 
wholesale house in Chicago; wholesale druggists, Sanjess imitations. BLECTRIC TRUSSES FOR RUPTURE. 
Francisco and Chicago. 9,000 eured. Send stamp forillustrated pamphlet. » 


DR. W. J. HORNE, Inventor, 191 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Many It is im: 
women fire nl 
with fair escription 
faces are inan adver- 





tisement; 
send Ge, in 
stamps,anda 
y descriptive cir- 
cular, with testi- 58h — . ee - 

monials, will be ia =5 _— t——=\\fea = 
sent you sealed, by i 


deficient in 
deauty ow- 
ing to unde- 
veloped figures, 
fat busts, etc., 
which can be reme- 


died by the use return mail. . Seas naclerenacrats 
ll P notice, send absolutely free, to ome person in 
4 cality, one of our Grand Double Sizeh,— 
as 7 : and the best Double-Barrelled Shot Gun made. } #2, 
rm able to make this wonderful offer for the , 
i 


E.MARSH Co. adiso: Pa. S reason that our goods are of such merit 
° & «Mt n Ba. Phile., that, whena m possesses them, in any locality, their fame spreads, and ‘ 
many people purchase; a large and profitable trade always results. We can 





supply free only one person in each locality. Those who write at once, willgyrs 

300 Ladies and Gents make sure of their reward, while those who delay will lose the chance. Best % 
MARRIAGE PAPER- want correspondents Gun, Grand Telescope. No space to explain further here. Those who write 
7 at once will secure prompt delivery. State your express-office address. Address, 


3 mos. for | Ocents. SOCIAL VISITOR, Chicago. H. HALLETT & CO., Box 119, Portland, Maine. 
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CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


THEY OOZED. 

Scene on the parlor sofa, half-past eleven Saturday 
night. 

Cholly (looking in her soulful eyes by the gaslight dimly 
burning)—“Oo’s 00 is 00?"’ 

Chippettina—“Oo’s 0o.”’ 

Cholly—“Oo!”’ 

Chippettina—“Oo!” 

Old Man (at the door)—‘Oo-g-h-h! Ooze out o’ here, ye 
young goslins!’”’ 

They oozed.—San Francisco Examiner. 





DIVIDING UP THE BONUS. 

“Well, Mr. Toozle, the census is taken, and you have 
twins.” 

“Twins, doctor? Well, now I am glad.” 

“And well you may be.” 

“Yes, indeed, doctor. You see there’s a poor family 
next door that hasn’t a kid in stock and I’ve been wonder- 
in’ what I could give ’em for Chris’mas, and here’s the 
very gew-gaw for ’em fresh from the mint.”—Yonker’s 
Gazette. 


HE HAD THE BEST OF IT. 

“How much will you give me on this overcoat?” asked 
a seedy-looking man of the functionary in the pawn- 
broker’s shop. 

“Fifty cents,”’ was the reply that followed a glance at 
the garment. 

“You ought to give me a couple of dollars, anyhow. 
The coat ain’t worth less than fifteen dollars.”’ 

“My friend, I vouldn’t giv you six dollar vor dot ofer- 
goat. It ain’t vordt it, so hellup me gracious. 

“Would you take six dollars for it if it was yours!” 

“*My friendt, I would take five dollar for dot ofercoat.” 

“All right, here’s your five. It was hanging out in front 
of the store, and I brought it in to see how much it was 
worth.” 

“Here, stop, dot vas a schvindle.” 

“Well, I should say so. You had it marked at thirty- 
five dollars, you old rascal. Well, so long, uncle.”’—Mer- 
chant Traveler. 





COURTSHIP’S HOURS. 
Thou cold’s before us 
And the song bird’s chorus 
Is heard no more in the leafless grove, 
And the sunshine coy is, 
The nights are joyous, 
When we sit with our girls near the parlor stove. 
—Boston Courier. 





HER POEM. 

She glided into the office and quietly approached the 
editor’s desk. 

“T have written a poem’’—she began. 

“Well!” exclaimed the editor, with a look and tone in- 
tended to annihilate, but she wouldn’t annihilate worth 
a cent, and resumed: 

“T have written a poem on ‘My Father’s Barn,’ and”— 

“Oh!” interrupted the editor, with extraordinary 
suavity, “you don’t know how relieved I feel. A poem 
written on your father’s barn, eh? I was afraid it was 
written on paper and that you wanted me to publish it. 
If I should ever happen to drive past your father’s barn 
I'll stop and read the poem. Good afternoon, Miss.— 
Detroit Free Press. 





CAPTURING A SCHOOL MA’AM. 

“Yes,” said the young man, as he threw himself at the 
feet of the pretty school teacher, “] love you and would 
go to the world’s end for you.” 

“You could not go to the world’s end for me, James. 
The world, or the earth, as it is called, is round like a ball 
slightly flattened at the poles. One of the first lessons in 
the elementary geography is devoted to the shape of the 
globe. You must have studied it when a boy.” : 

“Of course I did, but—” 

“And it is no longer a theory. Circumnavigators have 
established the fact.” 

“T know, but what I meant was that I would do any- 
thing to please you. Ah! Minerva, if you knew the ach- 
ing void—” 

“There is no such thing as a void, James. Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum; but admitting that there could be such a 
thing, how could the void you speak of be a void if there 
was an ache in it?’’ 

“T meant to say that my life would be lonely without 
you, that you are my daily thoughts and my nightly 
dream. I would go anywhere to be with you. If you were 
in Australia, or at the north pole, I would fly to you. I—” 

“Fly! It will be another century before men can fly. 
Even when the laws of gravitation are successfully over- 
come there will still remain, says a late scientific author- 
ity, the difficulty of maintaining a balance—”’ 

“Well, at all events,” exclaimed the youth, “I’ve got a 
fair balance in the bank and want you to be my wife. 
There!” 

“Well, James, since you put it in that light, I—” 

Let the curtain fall.—Boston Courter. 





REFINED OILS 
«+ AND GASOLINE. 
Diamond Deod. 638° 


_—- 
istilled Naphtha. 
Diamond Deod. 74° 
Gasoline. 
Redistilled 85° to 90° 
asoline. 
Silver Spray Oil. 
Ruby Light Oil. 
Diamond Light Oil. 
And all standard grades 
of bestilluminating oils 








LUBRICATING OILS. 


Extra Diamond Valve 
Oil. Diamond Cylinder 
Oil. Imperial Machine = 
Oil. Diamond Engine = 
Oil. Kasterine Oil. Im- 
perial Castor Oil. 

All es of 30° to 
33° 8. F. Amber. Also 
Lightand Dark Filtered 
Stoc 








- Independent Refiners of Petroleum and its Products. 
Railroad Cylinder, Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 





NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 

Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 


Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 


Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 





For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses. 
Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GRESHAM AUTOMATIC 
RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 


“VOLUNTEER” 
LUBRICATOR. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO. 
No ~onngy be coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot am at any time; perfect uniformity at all ee 


of the year. ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading 
demonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


—we" GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS, MILLER, Pres't and Gen’l Manager. FRANELIN, PA. 








eked ded eS LOTION, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


rn Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 








BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires, 
Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, ete. 


BUDA, - - = ILLS. 
Chicago Office, 607 PHENIX BUILDING. 
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 DPTACOMA,, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, and 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 











Look at the following evidences of its growth: 


Population in 1880, 760. - - - - - - - Population in 1888, 15,000. 
Samene Cae GE I TO TIED 6:5. 555.5500. cise cissnesesccsscsese $517,927 SR IE, 65.65.55 ois ds caueemdbuesoig cau tee eens cunanes oes eenneel 1 
Asssessed value of property in 1888, Over...........ccceeceecceees $5,000,000 I ich a.s: 454 3:5 d-d-ocnraisss one ooo kate edi sabee eewaa aa eae eae 5 
GC I ao. 66.60/00 5 50s sissisinccdcseciesacsinccsicinn 56,300 II 6.05, 6.6.5 4 ssa. edna sinsehdamesounesenmenancwe sd 0 
i ee I I ooo oo dvs siSdcdcdcdcnseancssdeeosedeamais 212,969 I do 5is'2.5.4:4.5-3:c ds sins jaie owseainin pana eae wae RARE 3 
Se a oo. 5.6 oo id:s/csws a cidmisiewidslcieeleneewauiasioen 7,005 NE as cisis picid ss dadbaues adie wiaiuhauwsen ces ous meu aeene 2 
I rT Oe Bo 6.55 6.06.0. 5509s. dcRerasnsindewiawdcieeieessiacre 18,000 I ig ooo cids vids es ecinies nea ehudew essed cneubanmen eeu 6 
Re Oe i IO SI oi kikic i ec disiccosiinscccssccasaesmesasinees 136 Be ee ne $94,000 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1887............. SET OTE ee 2,375 Wale OF Fares Bal PIE soos icccecccccsicececsecss sewae $105,000 
SEP EE Pe LT Cee ee we TRE er Te or 6 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887................... $1,000,00¢ 
OL CT ee EIT Fee Tre 30 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887...............ceeeeeeees $20,000 
Feet of Lamber exported in 1687, OV6F........ccccccccccsccsccoece 63,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . .$250,000 





The Methodist University for Puget Sound has been located at Tacoma, with a bonus given by the citizens of $75,000. In the above valuation of school property 
the Methodist University is not included. 





Tacoma is the natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon are aptly termed, and 
it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 

Tacoma now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu: 
facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written informatinn will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


General Manager of the Tacoma Land Company, 902 C Street, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 





J. & BROChRENBSROU GE, Jxr., 
TACOMA, - - - WASH. TER. 


Special attention given to investing money for non-residents in Tacoma Real Estate. First Mortgage Loans placed on Improved 


Tacoma Real Estate, 9 per cent. being guaranteed to the lender. Correspondence solicited. 
References by, Permission: Hon. W. Q. Gresham, “ee > 8. rag Goart, Chicago; Roswell-Smith, Esq., Pres. Century Co.. .H. Lamport, Esq., Pres. Continental 
Fire Ins. Co., N A. B. Hull, Morristown, N.J.; J. W. Joice, Bisho E. Church, Cincinnati, O.; Merc ants National Bank, Chain, ‘Ill.; Citizens National Bank, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Fowler National Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; Indiana National Ban 4 3 +. Ind. 








TRAVER’S ADDITION TO TACOMA. 
The Leader Best $100 Lots on the Market. 


Oakes’ Addition 14 mile east, $150 and $175 each. 


Cascade Park Addition south and west, $125 each. 


Traver’s Addition, within 14 mile of the Motor Line, same distance from N. P. R. R. Lots in this favorite 
Addition will be advanced to $150 Feb. 1st, 1889—$100 ONLY THIS MONTH. One-half cash; 
balance six months. No interest. 


Large List of Business and Residence Property. Addition and Timber Tracts. For plats and full par- 


ticulars address 
GEO. W. TRAVER, 
Hote. Fire siock, TACOMA, WASH. TER. 





ESTABLISHED 1882. 





TAMES FE. EIOLIMES & CO., 
——DEALERS IN— 





THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 


NEVER OUT OF ORDER. 
REAL ESTATE, eR el greeter 


AL: INN rices. If you cannot find our agent, write 
RHD LAKE F Ls, MM HSOTA. iieees toRearest afidressto you below named. 


We sell lots in “Railroad Addition” to Red Lake Falls, and investors are invited to call and look over our list and NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE GB ORANGE MASS. 














get prices and terms before purchasing elsewhere. a - UARE,.NX— DALLA’ 
We also sell lots in Fertile and Twin Valley. These towns are located on the new line, the Duluth & Manitoba, in ST LOUIS, MO. are GA. "SANFRANCISCO.CAL] 
Polk and Norman counties. FOR SALE By 
We offer special inducements to parties who will build on lots purchased of us. NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 





Correspondence solicited. 7 Orrice: Holmes Block, opposite Depot. 453 Wabasha Street, St. Paun, MINN. 
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UNDER THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Panama canal is not yet locked, but it appears to 
be damned.— Washington Post. 


Wife—"Don't frown, smile; it costs nothing.” 

Husband—“That’s where you are mistaken. It costs 
fifteen cents per smile or two for a quarter.’’—Tezas 
Siftings. 


An Irish Magistrate asked a prisoner if he was married. 
“No,” replied the man. “Then,” said his Worship, amid 
peals of laughter, “it is a good thing for your wife.”— 
Weekly Ledger. 


Wife—“Henry, what is this razzle-dazzle they are taik- 
ing about.”’” Husband—“Why, Mary, thatis what you gave 
me to open the door with when I came home last lodge 
night.— Washington Post. 


“John,” she said softly “have you been saying anything 
about me to mother lately?” “No,” replied John. “Why 
do you ask?” “Because she said this morning she believed 
you were on the eve of proposing to me. Now,I do not 
wish you to speak to mother when you have anything of 
that kind to say. Speak to me and I'll manage the busi- 
ness with mother.””’ And John said he would. 





make it hot for you.” As her words admitted of more 
than one interpretation, John said nothing more about 
the coffee. 


Hooligan—“So ye do bees tellin’ me thet Brannigan was 
murthered be burglars?” Mooney—“Yis, begorra, it’s a 
fact.’”” Hooligan—“An’ did they get his money?”’ Mooney. 
“Divil a cint. Sure he had it hid safe, an’ barrin’ losin’ 
his life. Brannigan kim out wid a whole shkin.””"—America. 


Mr. Jackson (to city editor)—“‘Did yo’ win yo’ bet on 
lection?” 

City Editor—“‘No; but I came within one of it.” 

Mr. Jackson—Da’s mighty close. Jes’ as close as my 
ol’ woman come to habin’ twins.’—San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


Social Philosopher (lecturing in the West on “The Curse 
of Wealth”)—“Look about you! Who are the men who 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet live on the fat of the 
land? Who are the men who revel in luxuries furnished 
by the labor of others?” 

Old Trapper (in a back seat)—Injuns!—Philadelphia 
Record. 


IGNORANT ENGLISHMEN.—Philadelphia Girl: “Have 
you ever noticed how ignorant of this country even our 
most distinguished foreign visitors are?’’ Kansas City 
Girl: “Well, I should smile. Why only last week I was 

talking to an English lord who 
didn’t know what a boom was. 
When I told him that my friend 
Mr. Dugout tried to wor upa 
boom, but “‘fell in the soup,’ he 
looked positively perplexed.”’ 


Grocer—“‘How is this, Mr. Col- 
ville, you have always been in 
and paid your bill the last day of 
the month, and now I have not 
seen you for two months.” Mr. 
Colville—“Yes, and do you re- 
member that when I paid the last 
bill you gave me a cigar!’’ Groc- 
er—“Well?”’ Mr. Colville—“Well, 
I have been sick ever since 
and unable to attend to busi- 
ness.” 


Snowshoveler—“Dot peats me. I shovel und shovel, und dot wagon he nocome full. 


“The villain who carries an um- 
brella under his arm when going 
up the elevated stairs,’ growls a 
victim who has just been poked 
in the eye, “ought to have it ram- 
med down his throat and opened 
inside of him.’’ 


A new city hus been siarted in 
Kansas. The town hall is built 
and the hotel and dollar store 
are nearly finished. It is ex- 
pected that the inhabitants will 
come after the saloon is started. 
—New York Evening Sun. 


Applicant for place—“Well, I 
don’t know,mum. You havea 
very large family, and I’m afraid 
I couldn’t do the work. I sup- 
pose you have great trouble 
keeping girls, don’t you?”’ Sharp 
Housekeeper.—“Yes indeed. There is a big factory full 
of handsome young men near here, and every one of my 
servant girls goes off and gets married.” “Oh! Well, I 
guess I'll try it.” 

“What business are you in now, uncle?” 

“T’m a conveyancer of real estate.”’ 

“Are you, indeed?” 

“Yes, Iconvey loam for 81a load, and gravel for twenty- 
five cents.” 


Mrs. Chipperling.—“So these are your children, are 
they?” 

Mrs. Marrow.—Yes, and everyone says they’re just the 
image of me.” 

Mrs. Chipperling—“Why, so they are, poor little things.” 
—Bufalo Courier. 


“What airs Mr. Textual puts on! Quite absurd, don’t 
you think so, fora clergyman? One would think he owned 
the church.” “Oh, I don’t know. He doesn’t claim to 
own the church, but I presume he considers himself soul 
agent.’’—Boston Transcript. 


DISCREET SILENCE.—“*What if I were one of those hus- 
bands, my dear, who get up cross in the morning and 
bang things around and kick like everything just because 
the coffee is cold!” “John’’ responded his wife, ‘I would 





7 
Got in Himmel! It vas dose verdammter poys!” 


Young wife—“I’m afraid my husband isn’t well. These 
cold mornings seem to be a strain on his nervous system 
somehow. He's dreadfully cross at breakfast, and often 
leaves the house without kissing me. What would you 
advise me to do?” 

ixperienced matron—“Try sausage and ‘buckwheat 
cakes.” 


SHE DID. 

She walked into the dry goods store 
With stately step and proud; 

She turned the frills and laces o’er, 
And pushed aside the crowd. 

She asked to see some rich brocade, 
Mohairs and grenadines; 

She looked at silk of every shade, 
And then at velveteens; 

She sampled jackets blue and red— 
She tried on nine or ten— 

And then she toss’d her head and said 
She “guessed she'd call again.” 


THe Littte Fetuow Was PuzzLep.—Smith—‘ Your 
little son, Mrs. G., is an unusually bright boy.” Mrs. G.— 
“So his teacher says.”” Tommy (aged six)—‘‘Mr. Smith, in 
my geography lesson to-day it said that the people of the 
Fiji Islands wore no clothes.” Mrs. G. (blushing)—‘‘Hush, 
hush, my dear!” Tommy (persistently)—‘‘I only wanted 
to ask Mr. Smith how they told the men from the women?” 





Galenic Medical Institute, 
(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press, Building,) (* 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


< Established in 1861 for the cure of 
4 PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 


Nq@> 
te Ag 
Nab DISEASES, including Spermatorrhea 
: ey or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
A , eq ity. Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
\x Gleet,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduccd 
price, onl Thirty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to 6:30 P. M., Sundays excepted. 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


HELPS or te DEAF 





PEcK’s PATKNT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear 

DRUMS RESTORE THE HEARING, and perform the 

work of the natural drums in all cases where the 

i nerves are not paralyzed, Have proved 

ful in mahy cases pronounced incurable, 

but invisible to others 

abie to wear. All conversation, 

music, even whispers heard Canoe We refer 

e tothose using them. Wnteto F. HISCOX, 853 
way, cor. 14th St. N. Y., forillustrated book of proofs FREE, 


ANSY PILLS! 

” 

SE EE A OE AE Sm 

GUARD.” Wilcox Specific Ons Philo, Pas 
KRE 1, 000 WATCHES! 
To agents who will introduce our 


Watches and Jewelry we will give a Watch Free. Send 
your address and 2-cent stamp and be convinced. 


WM. WILLIAMS, 121 Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK 














Illustrated. Free to All, 
AMERICAN SUPPLY €0., Chicago, IIL 








$1 00 IN FIVE YEARS may be secured 
’ by persons of both sexes who join the 
UNION ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION and pay small 
papeny J assessments; five years will pass quickly; 
do not delay, but join at once; liberal terms to agents; 
circulars free. Since April Ist several claims have been 
paid. E. M. FRENCH, Secretary, 
Rooms 91, 92 and 93, - Union Block, St. PAUL. 
PATENTS D.C. No att’s fee until patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’t Guide, 
. . PT) . 
$10 Aibani Violin Outfit f 














THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington. 





TheCELEBRATED ALBANIS 
are beautiful Violine with full C_ mi " 
Ebonized Trim- — te 
~ SSS, = 
Afinebow 
. E bonized 
and bone slide ') 
and button. Extra Set of Strings 
and Instroction axD Music Boor sent Fars. All 
complete incase. Sent by expresses for $3.50 or send 75c. asguarantee and we 
willsend C. 0. D. for balance. privilege of examination. Address 


PATERSON & WAYMAN, 413 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AT@FOLKS® 


_using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. @ 
month, They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fall. Particulars (sealed) 4e, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila. Pas 


ESS CHILDBI 


PA ACOOMPLISHED. Every lad 
Send stamp. BAKER REM 00..Box i 

















Buffalo.N 











know, 
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MUSIC 





PR E’S SELF-TEACH- 
ING Qa BIE All can learn music 
without the aid of ateacher. Rapid, 

F correct. Established 12 years. Notes, 
TAUCHT. chords, accompaniments, thorough 
bass laws, : te. Ten Leasona 10c. Circulars free. 
G. 8. RICE MUSIO OO., 242 State Street, CHICAGO, 


es ahs ake EN ahs tae 


F. W. LANE, 
Room 52 German-American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn 
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| iNCORPORATED [ 

ag KuG.ig82. & 

J LENGTH 300 FEET 
WIDTH JOO. FEET So 
HANDS * 


Morden’s Patent “I” 
Rail 


Piate Frog. J Stee 


Bop: 8 Patent Solid 
Steel Frog Point. 


Morden’s Patents and R. R. Supplies in General. 


W. J. MORDEN, President and General Manager. 


Morden’s (patent supiie’ ig 
Semaphore Switch-stan 


INCORPORATED. 


- 


CHICAGO ILL. 


| - ; 
a my s Patent Machine, 


Steel *T”’ Rail “UD” 
meine Crossing. 


Works: South Chicago, DL 


with Bott 
int, and 


4, 


iti, | me -~ nada 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


This Stand with 
choice of Targets. 





ron 
Switeb-8 
(for single head-block) 





CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


) Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


-Jessop’s English Steel, 


And best English Crucible Steel and. Charcoal. 
IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 


11 and 13 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 








IN ae V7 “OEE. 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N. Y. 


‘ New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 





BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 
| 40 and 42 Wall Street, 


Iron Wor 


ao EEOC ot SU IDLO CO... 





Number of Crossings Made, 


1Seee2. 


Number of Frogs Made, 
31348. 


wie nuites coacaen or 


EL RAIL FROGS AND CROSSINGS—SOLID G. 
oer tion of Railroad 


STE FILLIN 
Switches, Switch Stands, Bridie Rods, Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Wrecking Frogs, and eve 
EAS UIs, ILL. 0 





BRAKE SHOES 


4i¢ WES N STATES 

CONGDON BRAKE St SHOE CO. 
\GO! ao 

> EASTERN STATES. 


CONGDON 
MADE BY 


< 


RAMAPO IRON WORKS RAMAPO WHEEL" FDYCO. 


HILLB RAMAPO.N 


_ OHIO * 


o-ME EEH ES SHOES 








NEW YORE. 


FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR.-CAR CO. 
DETROILI MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars jer day. 

















Pieri A PORE: 


St. Paul Branch, 18 431 Rast 8rd St. 


JAMES SUYDAM, Agent. 


Minneapolis Branch, 204 Nicollet Ave. 


J. J. TALDMADGE, Manager. 
Beware of Imitations, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 





New YorE, ANTWERP, LonDon, 


Manufacturers of 
Electrical Apparatus, 
The Best System of Electric Lighting. 
227-257 S. Clinton St., - OHICAGO. 


BRUSH 


Electric. Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 





THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire. Incandeseent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
OLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO AGENT—ALExanpeER Kemet, No.130 
Washington Street. 





POR FULL INFORMATION 


In er to any particular Section of the Northern 
Pacific Country, Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time- 
Tables, etc., cal] on or address any of 
the following Agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
OD RINNAN’ Generel poy he nger Departmen PhD 
. B. s n 
319 Broadway, New York. » 
s. — ew England Agent, 306 Rane AW 8t., 
A. D. B OR ARETOM, 


Assistant Genera! Passenger Agent, 
2 St., Portiand Ore. 
A. HORDBLERL General Agent, Cor. High and 
Chestnu Columbus, O. 
B. BR, Takes ng pa Ast 82 Clark St., Chicago 
G. W.B.G pd Pass. AE 
A. L. STOK. Bt., Helena, Montana 
JAS focaie” n Be Butte City, Montana. 
A. w. HARTH Geastal Lave 
G. @ mperion, ia veling 
pme ft 
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. M. HANNAFORBD, 
Traffic Manager, 
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2 Nature is faultiess and so is that noble dis- 
covery, containing only nature’s own remedies, ““The’ 


f ive]OREGON BLOOD PURIFIER 
BES | KDNEY & LIVER REGULATOR. 


Itiga banat to the human race. KEEP UP YOUTH, 
HEALTH, M nota by the use of Pfunder’s on 
Blood Purifier. Quick and complete cure of all diseases 
of the Skin, Kidneys. Bladder and Liver. It checks 
Rheumatism and Malaria, relieves Constipation, Dyspep- 
sia and Biliousness, and puts fresh ene into the system 
by making New, Rick Bioop. Take it in time, right 
now; as it cannot be beat as a preventative of disease. 
Sold and used everywhere, 81a bottle, six for 85. 


Sold by WM. PFUNDER, wholesale druggist, First and 
Ash Sts., Portiand, Ore., and all druggists. 





Cc. H. BESLY& co., not He, Us s. A. Seen Po. stamp for iNustrated Catalogue. 
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Cc. H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, Iil., U.S. A. Send Sc. stamp for illustrated Catalogue. - ; 





THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 


Distinet Grades especially adapted for 


Railway Cars, Carriages; Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago 
Newaak, N. J.. New Yorx, Cieve.anp, Sr. Lovis. 


t., Duluth, Minn. und f 


New Pocket Indexed Mas. 


Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 
Montana Territory, 250, / ) 


Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Cresco, | 








wiunisiea ade 
YOUNG & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING & SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 1 


No, 48 North Seventh 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 





MUTUAL GLASS CO., 


Table Glassware and Lamps of all Kinds, og 
Chimneys, Window Glass, Flasks, Fruit Jars, etc, 


109 Water St. & 140 First Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA, | 
New York Office and Salesroom, 36 Barclay Street. 





Western Bank Note Co., 


CHICAGO. 


Engravers and Printers. Finest Quality on Steel Plates. | 


IBONDS | 235, 


Bills of Exchange, Letter and Bill Headings, 
Portraits, Cards, etc. 





CHECKS, 
DIPLOMAS. =f 


DRAFTS, 
CERTIFICATES, 





PIRST-CLASS 4G 
Commercial Lithography, Safety Papers and Safety Tints, x 


Correspondence Solicited. 
WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 


300-306 Dearborn St., CuicaGo, ILLINOIs 





(Established 1860.) 


GROMMES & ULLRICH; 


IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Fine Whiskies, 4 
Wines, Liquors, Cigars ~ 
and Mineral Waters, | 


104-106 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 





TACOMA, Washington Territory, Western Terminus Northern Pacific R. Re 


TACOMA shows the lowest death rate of any city 
in the Union, and is the best lighted, graded and 
drained city on the North Pacific Coast. : 

TACOMA has the finest of educational facilities, 
and a populatton of 20,000 law abiding, industrious 
home winners. 

TACOMA is not a ‘Boom City,” but a rapidly 
growing mercantile manufacturing center. 

TACOMA has shipped 10,000,000 bushels of wheat 
this season and will ship 12,000,000 bushels next win- 








ter. The commerce of the world is safe in our har- 
bor every day in the year. 

TACOMA will ship 150,000,000 feet of the best 
jumber in the world this year. The coal mines trib- 
utary are inexhaustible, and mountains of the finest 
of iron ore are now being worked by experienced and 
wealthy owners. 

TACOMA is not handicapped by any great body 
of fresh water around its suburbs, to shut off its trib- 
utary farming country, but has beautiful and safe 


To all of which 1aubscribe myself, yours truly, 


TACOMA REAL ESTATE. 





small lakes within thirty minutes drive of the city — 
where fishing and boating may be enforot by any tg 
inclined. 

TACOMA hasa better foundation ie permanent, | 
material prosperity than any city in the United States 
and the sickly whine which comes from some of her ” 
jealous neighbors will develop into a wail of despair 
as they note Tacoma’s daily growing supremacy, by 
virtue of inherent merit and determination to utilize » 
her advantages, aq 


J.H. HALL. 


145 South Tenth Bt, Taooma, Wash. For 
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